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WHY DON’T HE COME? 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


“ Why don’t he come? 
Why don't he come ? 
In Roslyn’s rocky glen 
1 sit my lane, 
In waefu’ mane, 
And look, and look again. 


“The day is fair, 
And calm the air, 
The flower blooms on the lea ; 
All, all is gay, 
While I am wae, 
Nae sunshine beams on me! 


“ But why thus fear ? 
He’ll soon be here ! 
Though poor my Lindsay be, 
is heart is great 

As my estate, 
Truth lights his manly e’e! 


“ Were he a lord, 
Wi’ casque and sword, 
And owned yon ancieut tower, 
Aye mony a knight 
And lady bright 
Would envy me this hour !” 


Nay, lady fair, 
Few, few would dare 
To win thee and thy land ; 
For, lack-a-day, 
Thy lover gay 
Dies by thy father’s hand! 


Now, sad and meek, 
Fond lovers seek, 

His grave by yon hill-side ; 
And pitying tell 
What there befell 


Young Lindsay and his bride. .G. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 
Translated for the New Mirror from the French of S. H. Berthoud. 


Towarps the end of the month of November, 1813, an 
old man was walking slowly along the quay of St. Michel, 
apparently directing his steps towards the poor and populous 
quarter, which then, far more than at present, was found in 
the gloomy vicinity of Notre Dame. His figure was a little 
bent as he walked, leaning on an ivory-headed cane; a 
broad-brimmed hat covered his head. Although night was 
approaching, it was easy to distinguish his mild, venerable 
countenance, and the profound expression of dejection 
blended in it. The movement of the crowd, the salutary 
effect of the walk, and the beauty of the evening, at inter- 
vals seemed to afford him some consolation ; then his gloomy 
sadness would return, and his features again assumed their 
former bitterness. He then struggled against the fixed, the 
fatal thoughts which harassed him ; he raised his head; he 
looked round him; he tried to give his attention to what 
was passing before his eyes; but nothing could remove the 
misery he suffered, and he soon fell back into despondency. 

Notwithstanding his age, for he numbered not less than 
sixty-five years, the old man soon reached the Place Notre 
Dame, entered successively several houses, went into the 
garrets of three or four poor lodgings, visited families where 
there was the sick, and consoled, with kind and gentle 
words, all who were afflicted. To the suffering he gave the 
prospect of a speedy cure ; to those who attended them, en- 
couragement, and praises for their perseverance and good 


| care ; and rarely did he depart without leaving, on the man- 
tel-piece, the money to purchase the medicine he had pre- 
| scribed, or to buy bread for the day. 
When he had ended these works of charity, when he had 
no longer gratuitous consultations to give, nor alms to dis 
| tribute, he prepared to return to his home ; and, being weary, 
| was going to call a carriage, when he heard a voice, as if 
j ashamed, soliciting alms, in a low tone. He turned and 
/saw a young man. 

“ Why do you not work?” said he. “I am not rich 
| enough to help those who can help themselves.” 
| The beggar made no reply, but, quickly turning, hurried 
| to the Greve ; and there, after a short hesitation or prayer, 
| was going to fling himself into the Seine, when he felt him- 
\self arrested by the arm—it was the old man. He compre- 
‘hended the fatal resolution of the unfortunate, and ran as 
| fast as his aged limbs would permit him, to prevent the rash 
|man from committing suicide. 
| Pardon me a moment’s harshness and forgetfulness,” 
| said he, presenting a five franc piece to the young man. 

The latter gently repulsed the crown. 

“TI may as well die to-day as to-morrow,” he replied. 
* This charity, which in a moment of weakness, I solicited, 
would only serve to prolong my agony.” 

He tried to go away, but fell, weak and overcome, on the 
Greve. 

“Give, Monsieur,” said he, extending his hand, “ give! 
| The malady which is preying upon me will kill me in a few 
days. Thanks to your alms, I can appear before God with- 
out his reading the reprobate word, suicide, written on my 
forehead! Give, that I may die without crime, and with- 
out remorse.” 

The old man took his hand and placed his finger upon the 
artery of his wrist. He felt his pulse beat with the violence 
of a burning fever ; and, by the rapid light of a passing car- 
riage, he saw his countenance change, and take the impres- 
sion of those fatal characters that indicate grave maladies. 
He further discovered, from the habiliments and manners of 
the unfortunate, that he did not belong to the labouring class. 

“ Your situation demands the aid of a physician,” said he. 
“Trust to me, Monsieur, and I will give it.” 

*¢ Death, rather than the hospital,” replied the sick man. 

“Tt is not my intention to take you there, but to carry you 
among honest people, who are devoted to me, and who 
would treat you like a son. Come, do not despair, but give 
me your arm. Old as I am, I can easily support you.” 





He gave his arm to the young man, who permitted him- 
self to be conducted to a neighbouring house, and led up to 
the third floor, into a small apartment occupied by honest 
artisans. 

‘Madame Jeanne,” said the physician, addressing a 
woman about forty, ‘‘ you have often expressed the wish of 
being of some service to me, in gratitude for the assistance I 
have given you. Now is the time to doit. My young friend is 
ill. Take him as a boarder until he gets well. Here is a 
purse, in which you will find wherewith to make the ac- 
quisition of the indispensable articles to lodge your new 
guest.” 

“ We would give up our own bed sooner than lodge badly 
any one brofht here by you,” interrupted the artisan; and 
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both set about preparing a couch for the young man, who 


could hardly support himself. The doctor aided the artisan 
and his wife to undress him, after which he bled him, wrote 
prescriptions, and departed, promising to return early the 
next day. 

The next morning the condition of the poor young man 
was worse; the fever assumed an alarming character; de- 
lirium had seized him, and he was uttering a thousand ex- 
travagant things in a foreign tongue, which the doctor re- 
cognized as German. He called his mother to his aid; he 
mingled, with complaints and despair, his national songs, 
and promised his betrothed he would soon marry her. Never 
had illness produced a more complete disorder of ideas. 

For eight days and nights the two faithful persons, to 
whom the doctor had confided the stranger, watched at his 
pillow. The old physician visited him many times every 
day, and, at length, so much care and devotion received 
their reward. The delirium was removed, the fever lost its 
serious aspect, and light aliments were permitted to be given 
the convalescent. 

That day was a day of great rejoicing in the humble lodg- 
ings of the artisan, for Antoine, as well as his wife, had 
taken a parental affection for him, who owed his life to their 
affectionate care and attentions. 

The first words of the convalescent were to thank them 
for their kindness, and to ask the name of the charitable old 
man, to whom he owed his life. To his great surprise, they 
replied they knew not his name. He was attending one of 
their neighbours, and when this neighbour learned that 
Jeanne was sick, he begged him to cure her, and the old 
man had undertaken and happily effected it. One day, as 
the savant was leaving their dwelling, into which he had 
carried health and happiness, Antoine slipped two or three 
pieces of gold, wrapped up in a bit of paper, into his hand. 
One ought to have seen the severe look the doctor imme- 
diately gave him. 

“Do you think,” said he, “that I practise my art for}, 
the price of a month of your toil? You have already lost 
too much time in taking care of your wife !” 

He went off as if the artisan had offended him, and it was 
only eight days after when he returned with the sick man. 

This recital, which the good folks gave him with affec- || 
tionate simplicity, accompanying every sentence with a 
graceful eulogy on the old man, sensibly touched the heart 
of the young German, and added to his gratitude to his 
benefactor. When he came in at evening he took his hand, 
and raised it respectfully to his lips. 

“TI owe my life to you!” said he. 
having saved me from crime !”” 

“ A crime! yes, my child; for it is always a great fault 
to try by suicide to escape from the trials that God imposes ; 
or even from the injustice which we receive from society in 
exchange for the service we have rendered. God holds us 
accountable for the first; as to the second, we must avenge 
ourselves by contempt, or, what is better, by pardon.” 

The old man sighed at these words, with so much sadness 
that it was easy to understand how bitter was the applica- 
tion of the words to himself. 

“ What !”” demanded the young man; “ you, so noble, so 
generous, so learned, have you to complain of men and of 
society ?” 

“ Leave the wound, which the hand even of a friend may 
not touch,” interrupted the old man. ‘“ Come, let us speak 
of your projects, now that you are fully convalescent. What 
do you wish to do, and how can I be useful to you?” 

“T should tell you the whole history of my life, even if it 
had secrets, but it is only simple and ordinary.. I was born 


“ T owe it to you, for 


at Vienna; my father was a physician, and gained more re- 
putation than fortune in its practice. He died poor, about 
four years since, leaving my mother no other resources than 
the very moderate income of a small house, his only patri- 
mony, and the hope of obtaining an inheritance in litigation 
at Paris. I studied with Soemmering, famous for his great 
scientific studies. Nothing would have been wanting to my 
wishes, had I only a small practice, to live by the product of 
my labour, and to marry my cousin Mina, whom I loved. 
But young physicians have little chance of getting either pa- 
tients or fortune. After a year of useless endeavours, of 
vain attempts and disappointed hopes, my mother advised 
me to come to Paris, to try to recover the inheritance, the 
only chance of rendering my marriage possible. I obeyed. 
I left Vienna. I came to Paris. I looked into the affair. 
My rights were incontestible ; but it was necessary to advo- 
cate them, and I had not funds sufficient to carry on the suit. 








Furthermore, I was in a strange country ; I knew nobody in 
| Paris, and was recommended by no one. To these difficul- 
ties others, more adverse, still succeeded. War was declared 
| against France by Germany, so that it was impossible for me 
| to return to my country ; and, fortunate would I be if my ob- 
' scurity would save me from being arrested and made a pri- 
| soner of war! I lived for some time by giving lessons in 
| German to some students, but sickness came on and de- 
| prived me of this last resource. Vanquished, broken, almost 
| crazy—you know the rest. I begged, Monsieur, and had it 
|not been for you I would have died—died by suicide! My 
God !” 

“The name of your father is known to me, notwithstand- 
| ing the ignorance in France of the great labours of foreign- 
jers. I know that medicine and natural history owe important 

discoveries to him.” 
| My father more particularly directed his studies to the 
|hervous system. It is owing to him that the works under- 
‘taken by Mojou, Castel, Cabanis, Petit, and Doctor Sue, 
were verified and completed.” 

‘** And what was the result of these works?” 

‘“* That, of all punishments invented by men, there is none 
more painful than beheading,” replied the young German. 

The doctor arose, as if to master the agitation he felt, then 
‘fell back on his chair and attempted to speak ; but his lips 
| only murmured some unintelligible words. 
| “ Yes, sir,” continued the convalescent, “ my father had 
| the courage to prove all the experience of the physicians I 
have just named. To penetrate into the secrets of nature, 
he went to the scaffold to examine the heads as they came 
from the axe of the executioner ; and thus was convinced, that 
| after decollation, the intellect remains unimpaired, with all its 
power in the brain, and without losing any of its percep- 
|tions. He has seen the heads of criminals, after they were 
| separated from the trunk, shut their eyes when exposed to 
|the light. After raising the eyelids, he has assured himself 
‘that these heads were sensible to the action of stimulants; 
| that the tongue, drawn out and being pricked with a needle, 
was rapidly withdrawn, and the features took an expression 
of pain. He proved also that the organ of hearing retains 
its faculty. Twice I saw, when with him, the heads of two 
prisoners, decapitated, turn their eyes to the side where they 
were called !” 

The old man concealed his face with both hands ; he was 
weeping. 


| 


‘* My recital makes you shudder. My father pursued 


these terrible investigations only to refute the French physi- 
cian, who invented that cruel instrument of punishment ; 
that instrument to which, by a just chastisement, his name 





remains, and will still remain attached—Guillotin !” 
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The old man arose majestically. 

“ Young man,” said he, mildly but with authority, “leave 
calumny to the vulgar, and do not aceuse an honest man on 
account of popular and false rumours. Guillotin, the Guil- 
lotin, whom you scorn and your father hated; Guillotin, 
whose name is repeated only with disgust ; Guillotin, whose 
name will remain, as you have said, eternally affixed to an 
instrument of punishment, does not merit this contempt, 
nor this shame, nor this ignominy. Listen attentively, for 
what I am going to tell you should be heard and believed, 
for once at least, by a pure and loyal heart. 

“ When the national assembly were occupied in reforming 
the ancient penal system, they proclaimed, as the principal 
basis of this labour, equality of punishment for all classes of 
people, personality of crimes, whose shame should no longer 
fall upon the family of the criminal ; in a word, the abolition 
of torture and unnecessary torment. Guillotin, this Guil- 
lotin, who is the object of execration even in your Germany, 
for six years pursued the same studies which your father did, 
and, whether erroneous or true, arrived at the totally oppo- 
site conviction, and substituted beheading for the different 
punishments in use until then, the wheel, the rope, and the 
stake. The nervous movements that feebly agitate the 
corpse are mechanical, and do not proceed from conscious- 
ness. Firm in this convietion, he offered his proposition, 
which was unanimously received; nothing remained for him 
but to complete his work, his philosophical work, for it was 


designed to render the last moments of the victims of the | 


law less painful. He then proposed, as the surest and least 
excruciating, the employment of a machine, known in Italy 
by the ndine of manaia, described by Father Labat, and in- 
vented centuries ago, as is attested by an old picture of the 
Byzantine school. Such is the crime of Guillotin! This is 
the reason why execration has followed him. If his whole 
life was known—his life, he can say it with a just pride, is 
without blemish or reproach ; his life is pure before God and 
before men! But, alas! he is known only to be scorned 
and calumniated ! 

“Since you have heard the justification of his misfor- 
tunes, since you no longer detest him—is it not so, you do 
not detest him, Monsicur?—you must hear his whole life, 
so that you can defend him, justify him, and at least one 
voice may for once be raised in his favour! Born at Saintes, 
he entered at first, in the capacity of Jesuit, the Irish college 
at Bordeaux; but a life, consecrated to such pitiful teach- 
ing, soon wearied him with its confinement and limited 
room for exertion. He, therefore, abandoned the cassock, 
and came to Paris to pursue the passionate inclination he 
felt for the medical science, or rather (I speak here as I 
would speak before God ; I will not conceal good or evil) 
that which caused him really to devote himself to the study 
of surgery, was the desire he felt to relieve and console poor 
sufferers, and render himself useful fo mankind. Conscien- 
tious and important labours attracted attention towards him, 
and, in the exercise of his honourable profession, he obtain- 
ed success and renown, until the moment when the French 
revolution broke out. ‘The physician of the regiment wish- 
ed to become an intelligent physician, and take part in the 
grand movement, which he hoped would emancipate the 
nation. He, therefore, wrote and published a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘ Petition of the inhabitants of Paris and the six 
regiments. The pamphlet demanded that the representa- 
tion of the tiers-état, at the assembly of the states-general, 
should at least equal that of the two privileged orders, taken 
together. 

The pamphlet greatly excited public attention; parliament 
was alarmed, and called to the bar the bold citizen who had 





dared to write it. He did not retract any of his principles, 
and came off acquitted by the grand body of the state, and 
almost with its approbation. And then, Monsieur, the crowd 
awaited him at the tribunal, an immense crowd, who clap- 
ped their hands ; a crowd, who carried him home in triumph ; 
a crowd, who repeated his name with transports of enthusi- 
asm and gratitude ; his name; since become so fatal! the 
name which I dare not pronounce myself! the name which 
my lips refuse to stammer! 

“The author of this pamphlet retained his popularity and 
the favour of the public for a long time. He was then nomi 
nated by the tiers-état of Paris as one of the electors, who 
were to appoint the members of the states-general. He as- 
sisted also in drawing up the declaration of the rights of 
man ; and, afterwards, received the honourable appointment 
to write a work on the reform of the board of health in Paris, 
to organize the medical schools, of surgery, and pharmacy. 
It was then he conceived the fatal thoughts of reform in 
criminal jurisprudence. 

‘«‘ For recompense he was thrown into prison, and in prison 
his companions in misfortune shunned him with disgust, or 
loaded him with sarcasms. He awaited death with resig- 
nation, almost with joy, when the ninth thermidor, and the 
revolution that followed, restored him to liberty. He then 
wished to leave France and find an asylum in America, 
where he could live unknown, and escape from the anathe- 
ma which the most absurd prejudice had heaped on his head. 
He was ordered, in the name of the country, to remain in 
France, and consecrate the remainder of his life to the ser- 
vice of the public. He did not hesitate to do so, and laid 
the foundation of the celebrated association known by the 
tifle of Academy of Medicine, which has already been of 
great service, and will in time be of far more benefit. He 
was offered places and honours, but he refused all notoriety, 
and chose to act as an obscure citizen, suffering, and unfor- 
tunate for having been benevolent. Since then he has in- 
troduced vaccination, and carried consolation from garret to 
garret; and, if he is unhappy on account of the painful 
thought which predominates in his mind, at least he some- 
times is of service, and dries up many tears. Now, my 
friend, do you still accuse Guillotin ?” 

“ He is an angel!” cried Jeanne. 

“Tf I ever hear any one speak ill—” said her husband, 
rolling up his shirt-sleeves and baring his nervous arms. 

“JT shall devote my life in his defence, and in combating 
the criminal prejudice,” added the young German. 

“There is nothing can destroy this prejudice,” interrupted 
the old man, with grief. “ The injustice has lasted to this 
day, and will be perpetuated from year to year, from age to 
lage ! My name is immortal! But alas! my God, what 
|immortality! No matter!” added he, after a moment’s si- 

lence and meditation ; “no matter! I shall find justice in 

| heaven, where I shall be soon! There yet remains but little 
| bitterness for my lips in the sad cup in which they have long 
been steeped.” 

His presentiment did not deceive him ; the young Soem- 

mering, on his return to Vienna the following year, thanks 
| to the protection and assistance of the old man, learned that 
on the twenty-sixth of May, 1814, Doctor Joseph Ignace 
| Guillotin died at Paris, aged seventy-six years. E. P. 








THE MAN OF STRAW. 
As this is the era of “facts and particulars,” wherein 
| every species of ingenuity is catered up for the gratification 
|of the palate of those who are hungering and thirsting after 
matters of importance, and, having a fond desire to season 
the dish with a taste of that variety, which some wag as- 
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sures us is “ the spice of life,” we have little hesitation in 
declaring, that it is with no small degree cf pride and satis. 
faction that we introduce to the society of every “ cour- 
teous reader” our highly-respected fellow-citizen in black, 
Cesar Darkus Johnson ; which, by way of brevity, and, per- 
haps, with a little of that feeling associated with a “touch 
above the vulgar,” he subscribes “‘C. Darkus Johnson,” 
to say nothing of the additional intimation of “dealer in 
straw,” &c. 

It is very certain that our “‘ man of straw” is a black man, a 
term which is more properly soothed into a “ man of colour ;” 
and, it is reasonable to suppose, that those who are not ad- 
vocates for universal amalgamation may be induced to turn 
up their noses at this new acquaintance ; nevertheless, our 
venerable Cesar was never found guilty of defrauding an 
insurance company, or robbing the patrimony of the widow 
and the orphan; and, as he bought straw at cash prices 
and paid the money for it, we can safely recommend him as 
a more suitable companion than many a fashionable white 
man we wot of. 

Presuming that these preliminaries will be satisfactory, 
even to the most fastidious, we shall endeavour to proceed, 
with that caution the magnitude of the subject demands, in 
placing before the world a biography of the man whom the 
* people delight to honour.” 

Tradition, we regret to say, has failed to furnish us with 
the circumstances attending the earlier history of C. Darkus 
Johnson ; but it is presumed that he is the legitimate des. 
cendant of that dingy yet numerous and illustrious family of 
the Johnsons, whose ancestors were pfe-eminently distin- 
guished as a hardy and industrious race of whitewashers, 
carpet-shakers, and wood-sawyers. 

In fact, so little attention was given to matters of pedi- 
gree, that the genealogical tree once planted in this family of 
the Johnsons has long since dried up and withered. 

It is, perhaps, sufficient for our present purpose to say, 
that Cesar commenced his education under the fostering 
care of the far-renowned Adam Minsey, M. C., (which, 
being interpreted, reads, man of colour,) of whom we need 


ments of depression, might have been justified in proceed- 
ing to extremes, either by immolating himself in some 
apothecary’s ingredient, or of discharging a carbine into the 
more vulnerable part of his corporeal system. But far more 
laudable aims had arrested the purpose of our ebony asso- 
ciate ; ambition fixed his eye and soothed and warmed his 
heart, and his conscience, happily, rose above the fascina- 
tions of laudanum, or the smell of gunpowder. 

Yes, “ there was one other moving cause, dark to Plato, 
dark to Xenophon, and dark to Plutarch, which we shail 
| here claim the merit of disclosing.” 
| About this period the light of genius had so far dawned 
| 
| 








upon the mind of Cesar, that he lost no time in becoming 
|aconvert to the shining qualities of Day & Martin’s best, 
| which the newspapers significantly assure us is “ equal to 
|| any and second to none.” 
|| Levying contributions among the more liberal of those 
by whom he had been the means of seeing better days, 
I which, together with the munificent offerings of his former 
|| patron, Adam Minsey, M.C. &c. &c., he soon found himself 
1 the lawful possessor of some few odd shillings, lawful money, 
! &c. &c., whereby he was enabled to furnish himself with a 
|| liberal outfit, consisting of all useful and labour-saving 
materials for opening an establishment, and for polishing 
| leather. 
| The basement, or rather the cellar, of the premises in 
| Chatham-street, opposite the old jail, was the spot destined 
| for a display of Cesar’s qualifications at the blacking-brush ; 
jand where might have been seen a sign, evidently of do- 
| mestic manufacture, intimating that “ shews, And Boots are 
| Polished hear ;” and, we need scarcely add, (especially of 
|a Sunday morning,) that this was long the chosen resort of 
clerks and pawnbrokers, then and there abiding in that de- 
| lightful vicinity. 
The question might be started, and perhaps with a great 

1 deal of propriety, why Cesar did not place his name on his 
| signboard ; and, although we cannot flatter ourself that we 
| have a plausible solution to offer, yet, as Caesar had had oc- 
| casion to make himself acquainted with the nature of those 








| 





only remark tnat, after many years of ceaseless reflection, 1 documents commencing with, “ To the People of the State 
finally succeeded in inventing, and subsequently of introduc- | of New-York,” &c. &c., and residing so near a certain 
ing, the patent mode of sweeping chimneys, by wires and | building which had not yet fallen a sacrifice to the Stilwell 
other fixings, to the total annihilation of blankets, black H act, he might fairly, and without reproach, have regarded 
boys and scrapers. It was in this school that Cesar attained | modesty and caution as proper subjects of prudence and 
the noble art of ascending a chimney, in the least possible 1 discretion. 
time ; and so accomplished had he become in this branch|} How long Cesar continued to shine in this popular voca- 
of science, that he not only secured the confidenee and ob- \ tion is to this date uncertain, and we are grieved when we 
tained the partiality of his tutor, but naturally excited the | confess that we have thus far been compelled to dwell, more 
envy of his hi associates. | or less, upon vague conjecture, in placing before the com- 

Often as they might trudge along the by-ways of our city, || munity this impartial history. 
before sunrise, would the attention of travellers be arrested 1 But, “ dear reader,” we come now to our own knowledge of 
by the sonorous and musical voice of our hero, as he passed | Cesar’s biography, the first impressions of which convey us 
them, enveloped in his sooty blanket, or while exercising his | back, some twenty years or more ago, to those halcyon days 
lungs at the summit of some respectable gentleman’s chim- | when we and our fellow-loafers (alas, that veracity compels 
ney-top. || us to the humiliating confession !) used to meet, barefooted, 

But circumstances too frequently diversify the affairs of || at the “ tea-water pump,” near St. John’s Park, for the lau- 
men, and Caesar was necessarily compelled to yield to the || dable and useful purpose of thrusting a fist or two in the 
vicissitudes which subsequently beset him. From that ele.|| mouth-piece of the pump aforesaid, to cause the water to 
vated position, which his occupation had so frequently sum- run over the top. Yes, it was in that happy neighbour- 
— him, he was obliged ee — the filth - more i hood that we first remember joining in the chorus with our 
mundane matters ; we are, therefore, grieved to say, that the || associate loafers in mimicking the old straw-n yh 

g -man, who, as 

introduction of the invention of the late Adam Minsey, M.C..|| he trudged along with his venerable nag, (perhaps once the 
&c. &c., gradually monopolized the traffic of dispersing soot | favoured roadster of some renowned oyster-dealer,) hitched 
under the old process, and temporarily put a period to the || with oakum before a shackley go-cart, the rocking evolution 
success of our illustrious Cesar. of whose wheels showed that it was long since they had 
ve revolved in their own proper axis. 





Adversity too frequently conceals its victim from human 
compassion ; and destitute and unfriended Cesar, in his mo- 





Nothing daunted by our juvenile impertinence, Caesar 
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continued to make the air vocal with the sonorous sounds of 
“ yaw haw—yaw haw”—which (from early education, per- 
haps,) was made to assimilate so nearly to “ sweep, ho,” that 
it was with difficulty strangers could detect the difference. 
Whatever may have been the impressions conveyed upon 
the minds of others, we assume the responsibility of assuring 
the world that Cesar intended to convince the “ generous 
public” that he had straw for sale ; thereby intending that all 
those who were afflicted or distressed, for the want of straw | 
as aforesaid, could have an opportunity of purchasing either 
at the “lowest market value,” or at such “rates as might 
suit the purchaser.” 

Straw, about those days, was a commodity mostly in de- 
mand, and fluctuated, more or less, as fires might occur in 
the region of Corlaer’s Hook, or the purlieus of Bancker- 
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| September last ; and, although it was full twenty years since 
we had the honour of appreciating a movement in the straw 
market, yet here he came in all his original splendours, 
opening upon our vision an indistinct colouring of many of 
those pleasing reminiscences which once added their im- 
portance to the shadows of this life’s dream, 

“ Long time ago.” 

It is true, he came not (down Dey-street) enriched with 
the gilded trappings of luxury, nor with the thunders of ec- 
stasy which add to the fame of the warriour; but, consis- 
tently with the tenor of his whole career, he came with 
meekness, with reverence, and straw-man-like submission. 
The outward man was partly changed ; the long, curly locks 
of black wool, which once had scattered themselves in va- 
rious directions around and about the pericranium of the 


street ; although it was a supposition with many, and the || sable veteran, had dispersed before the wintry touch of time, 
authorities before us certainly entitle the supposition to great || and had given place to that snowy peak, whose altitude is 


respect, that the straw market was influenced, to a more or 
less extent, on or about the first day of May, as the same 
might annually appear; when certain tidy housekeepers 
we, } presumed to throw the contents of mattrasses, &c., to 


attained only through the devious pilgrimage of threescore 
and ten. 

He had also exchanged his Bucephalus for some other 
animal “hard on the bit ;” but, as Caesar was never accused 





sayonothing of straw, before some unsuspecting man’s door ; || of any amateur propensities in the trotting line, we are un- 
the consequences of which, at least, afforded my loafer-like || able to say to what extent he may have been jockeyed. 


associates a chance at a first-rate bonfire ; or, one of those 
hasty attempts at corporeal exercise, which is usually attend. 
ant upon hunting fleas. 

But those scenes have changed, those glorious days have 
passed by, and new scenes and new associations present 
themselves in the busy panorama before us, yet that “ long- 
ing, lingering” feeling, which induces us to look behind the 
curtain, prompts us to turn, with sickened disgust, from the 
putrid combination which it presents, to seek anew those 
early pleasures and child-like attachments over which the 
black mantle of time is gradually descending. 

And although magnetism, Millerism, and Mormonism, 
and a host of other isms, may serve to afford pity and dis- 
gust, or even to add a scene of merriment to the melo-drama 
of this dull existence ; and, although politicians may quarrel 
and churchmen continue to fight; and, although every origi- 
nal movement may be resorted to, to add pleasure to variety, 
enthusiasm to taste, and even enchantment to reality, give 
us the old times yet. 

Give us the times when Johnny MacAlpin, with that 
powerful auxiliary, the rattan, infused into the youthful mind 
the varied combinations of A B C, to the total ignorance of 
the steam process patented by Lancaster ; and when the old 
school-bell used to jingle in Collister’s-lane, as it arrested the 
attention of the passer-by, to one of Plum’s best signs of 
“academy,” with the further necessary hint, that 

“Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.” 

Give us the times when Monsieur Bancel “ showed how 
fields were won,” and when his pigs (i. e. his pupils) might 
occasionally be observed with straws in their mouths, as a 
forerunner of an approaching storm; when the old mile- 
stone, still standing this side of Houston-street, bore truth 
on its face, of “ one mile to New-York ;” when Frog-town 
was the seat of government; when the “ third regiment” 
and the “iron grays” paraded in Hudson-street. Give us 
the times when the smallest school-going lad made himself 
familiar with the vocal attainments of our friend and fellow. 
citizen, C. Darkus Johnson, when weathercocks were scarce, 
and when “ straws showed which way the wind blowed.” 

Unlike many of our more fickle and restless neighbours, 
Cesar still continues to glory in the straw traffic. In fact, 
stability is one of his numerous virtues. We recognized him 
and his familiar voice during one of those roasting days in 








Yet the shackley old go-cart, (the dearest idol, by-the-way, 
| that Cesar ever knew,) the dingy white hat, and the thrice- 
'venerated camblet cloak and its red velvet collar, appeared 
io be unaltered and the same, unless we may be permitted 
to take exceptions to the aforesaid hat, which, although not 
much the worse for wear, by means of certain dents and 
bruises had, nevertheless, been often subjected to certain re- 
pairs in the vicinity of the crown. 

But we must leave our hero encircled, as it were, in the 
halo of his own glory, viz. with a bundle of straw on one 
side and a bundle of straw on the other, consigning him, in 
all charity, to the tender mercies of the public, trusting that 
if ever they should see the day when it may be necessary to 
ascertain the true direction of the wind, that they will not 
fail to supply themselves with a lot of Cwsar’s patent 
weathercocks. H.C. W. 





| Jutes Jantn, the most brilliant newspaper writer in France, 
| has written two numbers of an Annual, called “ The 
American in Paris’—and makes believe that he translates 
from the MS. of an American. This is one chapter of it, 
translated into English : 


My first visit was naturally due to that charming and 
beautiful Madame de R , whose hospitality had been so 
unreserved and complete. It was the same benevolent lady 
who constantly said to me last winter, “ But you work too 
hard; you push your observations and your study too far; 
if, as it is said, Paris was not built ina day, it will be im- 
possible to understand Paris in less than a century; be 
calm then, do not attempt what you cannot perform, but 
profit simply by what passes before your eyes.” ‘Thus she 
spoke, with the most affable smile and the kindest look. All 
that I know of Parisian conversation, I have learned at the 
house of this amiable woman; for, in her saloon, sheltered 
from literary and political disputes, the most friendly and the 
most delightful chatting has taken refuge. Alas! since my 
departure, this lady, so beloved by her friends, has been ill. 
She had been seized with fever, without being able to tell 
whence came this invisible shudder ; but the Parisian is so 
delicate a being. Wavering health, languishing beauty, 
large eyes full of fire, but the fire of which suddenlysdisap- 
pears and is effaced, beautiful pale cheeks, a soft, melan- 
choly smile. Let lightning flash through the heavens, let a 
little wind how] in the air, let a dog bark at night, let a door 
be noisily shut, and our Parisian is immediately trembling, 
enervated, incapable of exertion. A mere nothing is suffi- 
cient to make her pass from joy to grief, from laughter to 
tears. A knitting of the brow, a pin badly placed, an un- 
pleasant look or gesture ; no one knows what has caused it, 
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nor, indeed, do they themselves, unhappy creatures. At any 
rate, Madame de R—— had suffered much; not so much, 
however, but that she had found strength enough to dress 
herself, time to make herself beautiful, and to give her draw- 
ing-room an air of féte. Oh these women, the honour of 
elegance! I know not how they die; but assuredly, they 
cannot die like the rest of their fellow-creatures. With their 
last sigh, they must think it is necessary to be lovely, even 
in death. More than one, I imagine, ponders beforehand, 
the embroidery of her winding-sheet. Poor creatures, dis- 
tressed and yet courageous, devoted to their beauty, as Cato 
was devoted to virtue. For the rest, there is a French line 
which expresses exactly what I wish to say: 


‘‘ Elle tombe, et tombant, range ses vetements.”’ 


The Parisian ladies have another good quality, which is, 
that nothing astonishes them. Madame de R—— had bade 
me farewell, as if she were never to see me again. She had 
even had the kindness to present to me a cheek already 
feverish; she thought me far distant by this time, and yet— 
“It is you!” saidshe, giving me her hand, just as if we had 
only parted the evening before. “I had a presentiment that 
you were not really gone; you were attracted to Paris by 
too great a curiosity and admiration; and, besides, what is 
there to hasten you? You return to us; you are quite right.” 
“ You see,” replied I, “that when once a person enters 
Paris, it is impossible to quit it’ Thereupon the conversa- 
tion became general. There was present an old gentle- 
man of title, of elegant life, of clear lively thoughts, a friend 
of General Lafayette’s, a brother in arms of Washington, 
who, both for his intelligence and want of other occupation, 
played an important part in the first revolution. The con- 
versation naturally turned upon the last century, which this 
nobleman loudly regretted, as one always regrets the happy 
moments and the extravagancies of youth; then he began 
to speak of all the men of former days, and all the women 
also; of the Duke de Richelieu and M. de Voltaire, of the 
painter Grenge and of Sophia Arnould, of whom Grenge 
made so beautiful a portrait. According to this good gentle- 
man, this famous Sophia Arnould,—to whom the eighteenth 
century lent all its bon mots, for the very good reason that 
people lend only to the rich,—was not the shameless woman 
that she is represented to us in all the memoirs. He then at- 
tempted to defend the character of Madame Dubarry, by 
showing that she was not the origin of all the vice of the 
age. ‘The poets of the last century were discussed. They 


spoke also,—but of what did they not speak? of the private || 


life of King Louis XV., of the great and little Trianon, of 
the prisoners in the chateau de Piguerole and the chateau de 
Vincennes. M. de Richelieu was not forgotten in these his- 
tories, of which he was the central point, as a lover, as a sol- 
dier, and asa nobleman. The whole evening passed in this 
friendly and intimate chatting, of which France alcne, 
amongst all polite nations, has still preserved the secret. 
After which, as it was near midnight, a very late hour for 
our invalid: “ Come,” said Madame de R » “it is time 
for all to retire; we must separate. And you, my lord,” 
added she, looking at the old gentleman, “ask pardon of 
these ladies for you and for myself, for our having involunta- 
rily carried them back to this history, which is too far from 
the history of our own times. Alas!” But again, I repeat, 
that nothing can equal Parisian causerie in grace, vivacity 
and wit. Sparkling and animated, its arrows are pointed, 
its very good nature is satirical. Noone is better acquainted 
with the anecdotes and the ideas, the passions and the poets, 
the poems and the tales which agitate the world, than the 
Parisian gentleman, and with yet more emphasis may it be 
said, that no one knows them better than the Parisian lady, 
In this respect, Europe is like a vast saloon, all the members 
of which seem to be acquainted, from the fact of their living 
in the midst of the same elegancies. London, St. Petersburgh, 
Paris, Naples, Florence, those noble cities of intelligence 
and mind, are occupied, almost at the same day and the 
same hour, with the same poems, the same books, nay 
more, with the same dress and the same gauze cap. He 
who writes the history of a drawing-room in St. Petersburgh, 
writes, very nearly, the history of a drawing-room in Paris; 
and, therefore, in spite of the reality of my emotions, I am 
not without uneasiness for the book whichI write amidst 
Parisian flowers and shade, so well do I remember that every 
where there are the same pleasures, the same mind, and the 
same spring. 





Tue private history of Madame Georges-‘Sand, the popular 
French novelist, presents one of the most remarkable in. 
stances in modern times of genius gone mad. The da- 
guerreotype portrait which follows is from the pen of a 
contributor to the English magazines, who uses the signa- 
ture of the * Devil upon two sticks.” It will be read 
with interest by the novel-loving Americans. 


Gerorces Sanp, the subject of the present sketch, has ex- 
cited a greater share of universal interest than perhaps any 





other writer of the present day. The extraordinary vicissi- 
|tudes of her career, the dauntless audacity with which she 
| has placed at defiance the rules and habits of society, to ac- 
| cept a private code of morality of her own, naturally render 
| her an object of keen and curious interest. Whatever may 
|be the errours of her private life, or the dangerous moral 
| tendency of her works, as a mere writer she decidedly stands 
| alone, unparalleled, and far above every other of the present 
‘day. Chateaubriand is, perhaps, the only one who ap. 
| proaches in some degree to the exquisite purity of her style. 
| No writers, however, since the days of Rousseau and his 
“ Heloise,” have done so much harm as Georges Sand, or 
| have tended more to demoralize society at large. She has 
made of her works a means by which to give vent to epe 
| outpourings of her soul. ‘Totally without either principle ‘or 
religion, her whole object seems to be to cast a stigma uy ‘n 
every feeling we are taught to value—upon every institutién 
| we hold sacred. Like most French women, she was married 
| at an early age, and without her own feelings or judgment 
| being consulted in the slightest degree. In nine cases out 
| of ten, this system cf legal prostitution produces the most un- 
fortunate results, and in none more so than in the present. 
Medame Du Devant was endowed by nature with depth 
of feeling, a generous heart, a mind of the very highest or- 
der, and an unequalled vivacity of imagination ; and had she 
been united to a man capable of appreciating such a nature 
as hers, she would, doubtless, have become something very 
far superiour to what she now is. Unfortunately, her hus- 
band was in every way unfitted to guide her through the 
thorny path of life, and her first errours may be wholly at- 
| tributed to him. Her own fiery and ungovernable charac- 
ter, the great disparity in their ages, and the natural antipa- 
‘thy which they mutually imbibed for each other, contributed 
to produce endless dissension, which was wound up by a 
| legal separation. 

When she first began to write she was smarting under 
the effects of an unfortunate marriage, and, mistaking the 
| effects for the cause, she vented all the bitter acrimony of 
| her feelings against the institution itself. Leila and Jacques 
seem written with the sole and express purpose of proving 

that the present state of society is just what it ought not to 
be—that the laws of God and man are bad—and that 
Georges Sand hath a code, both of religion and morality, 
| which ought to supersede the existing ones. A mighty con- 
| venient system this, which consists in making rules accord. 
| ing to individual position and private feeling, and then ex- 
|pecting the world at large to adopt them. Georges Sand 
|reminds one, in this instance, of the fable of the fox who 
| had lost his tail, and who wanted all the other foxes to fol- 
'low the fashion which had been imposed upon him by ne- 
|cessity. Georges Sand first runs away from her husband, 
| changes her lovers just as often as she does her gloves, and 
| finally sits down to prove that lovers are better than hus- 
| bands, and concubinage superiour to marriage. Such opi- 
|nions, avowed in all the naked crudity of ordinary language, 
| would excite disgust and ridicule, and that would be all; 
but breathed forth with all the artful sophistry for which this 
woman is so celebrated, they are frightfully pernicious in 
their effects. It is an unquestionable fact that the writings 
| of Georges Sand have paved the way to many a crime, and 
| produced an unusual degree of occupation for the gentle- 
|men of the long robe. 

The author personifies herself, more or less, in all her 
| works, and in none more so than in the two which first 
| created her reputation—Jacques and Leila. The former is 
| full of the feelings and sentiments predominating in her own 
|mind shortly after her separation. In one passage she says, 
| Marriage is an absurd institution imposed upon us by so- 
| ciety, but which engages us in no way. No living being 
ean be made responsible for the feelings of his or her heart, 





\or be regarded as weak, by yielding to its impulse.” In 
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this sentence Georges Sand’s object is clearly to open to 
other women the false path she herself had taken. To this 
purpose she exerts all the immense power of her wonderful 
mind, and with the greater chance of success from the sin- 
gular charm of her writing. All her false ideas and her so- 
phistical reasonings are varnished over by the most exquisite 
language, and possess an irresistible fascination, which pro- 
duces the greatest moral evil. 

Although she imbodies her own thoughts, more or less, in 
all the characters she depicts, Jacques, more than any other 
of her works, may be regarded as the touchstone of her own 
character. The hero is a soldier, who, at thirty-six years of 
age, has exhausted every feeling, every sentiment, and every 
passion but that of love. Worn out in mind and body, he 
seeks to obtain the affection of a young, artless, and inno- 
cent girl, Fernande, whom he expects to revive in him all 
those feelings which he has squandered heedlessly away. 
Notwithstanding his general skepticism, he has, however, a 
bosom friend, Silvia, who manages to bring about a marriage 
between him and Fernande. Silvia is the personification of 
another shade of the author’s character, beheld in the most 
favourable point of view. It is Georges Sand in boots and 
breeches, with their obligato accompaniments of a cigar. 
Silvia is represented as a creature so utterly unfeminine, 
that, were it not for the consciousness that she is more a 
type of the author than an ideal character, she would have 
no claim whatever upon the interest of the reader. 
youthful Fernande, having no feeling in common with her 
husband, soon transfers the affection she owes to him upon 
Octave, who, like herself, is young and full of illusions. 
Jacques, in order to act up to the author’s anti-matrimonial 
ideas, looks upon his wife’s infidelity as a matter of course, 
and makes up his mind to commit suicide, in erder tu leave 
her a still greater degree of liberty. Nothing can be more 
false than the line of reasoning kept up throughout this work 
from beginning to end, nothing more dangerous than its ef- 
fect on general readers. 

The other works of this author have the same immoral 
tendency, the same charm of style, and the same force of 
imagination which are to be found in Jacques. We need 
scarcely enumerate them ; no novels of the present day have 
excited more general and lasting interest than Indiana, An- 
dre, Mauprat, or Spiridion ; and these comprise but a frac- 
tion of the library for which France—and indeed all Europe, 
for her works have been translated into our own and every 
continental language—are indebted to Georges Sand. In 
Eelie, she perhaps dwells more upon the history of her pri- 
vate life, and of her individual feelings, than in the others. 
Many passages in it are most strikingly illustrative of her- 
self, and bring, in the most forcible manner, before the reader 
the passionate, wild, and roving disposition, which has made 
her so remarkable. She says, “I feel within me the most 
ardent wish to be able to adore and worship my lover; I 
would fain make a god of him, and I find nothing but a 
man!” This sentiment recalls to my mind that, some years 
back, a very clever man said to her, that he could not com- 
prehend the fickleness of her disposition, manifested by the 
almost daily change of her adorers. The reply was charac- 
teristic of herself; it was—*“ Hitherto I have never yet met 
with a being I could love, and I take my lovers upon trial, 
in the hitherto vain hope of meeting with one worthy of my 
regard.” This systematic trial has been very literally put 
into practice, without either discrimination or choice. Tout 
le monde a passe par la, high and low, rich and poor, bright 
and dull, and all to no avail. 

Nothing can exceed the extreme eccentricity of this 
woman’s character. On her début in the world of letters, 
she adopted the name she now bears, and which is com- 
posed of the first syllable of that of her first adorer, Jules 
Sandeau. Not satisfied with assuming this masculine de- 
nomination, she adopted at the same time the dress of a 
man, and was often seen abroad in the garb of a dandy, 
smoking a cigar. Latterly, she has appeared in a more fe- 
minine costume. Her life is passed in the greatest retire- 
ment, and her society is exclusively composed of literary or 
scientific men. At the outset of her career, she published 
all her works in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes ;” but a pe- 
cuniary squabble with the editor of that review made her 
seek other means of publication. During some time, she 
wrote in a paper edited by Abbé de Lammenais. Her ar- 
ticles were couched in the very highest strain of republican 
feeling, but, like all her writings, were full of energy. 
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As a novelist and a philosopher, she is deservedly criticised 
and dreaded ; but as a narrator and an observer, she is peer- 
less. Her Lettres d’un Voyageur, addressed to her private 
friends, and published in the “* Revue des Deux Mondes,” are 
superiour to any recent publication in the French language. 
If at times they contain some of the blemishes of her 
mere works of imagination, they are likewise teeming with 
beauties of the highest order. Strong and vigorous thoughts 
lay before the reader what the mind of Georges Sand was 
before the false vanity of forming a new order of things had 
induced her to taint her pen and her imagination by the tur- 
pitudes she has poured out upon the world. She now edits, 
conjointly with Pierre Leroux, the Revue Indépendante. 
There is in her latter publications a more subdued and re- 
flective tone, which augurs well for the improvement of her 
mind, and which, if persevered in, will unquestionably raise 
her to the very highest pitch of literary celebrity. Hitherto, 


| the injudicious employment of her great and undoubted ge- 


nius, which none can contest, has inclined one to look upon 
it with the sorrowful regret with which we must ever regard 
—Genius gone mad. 





Herr is a bit of poetry, that would be poetry without the 
mask of antique spelling. It runs off the tongue and into 
the heart, smoothly and sweetly. 


THE SCHOLAR TO HIS MISTRESS. 


I give thee, maiden, Faithe and Love, 
The richest giftes that be, 

I wis no golde could pile above 
My tendernesse for thee. 

And yet it is not fram’d of teares, 
But I would fain be hurl'd, 

Amid the rushe of rendynge speares, 
To prove it to a worlde. 


But since the shinynge of the sunne 
Of knightlinesse is o’er, 

And that which once a maiden wonne 
Can charme her heart no more ; 

“ T’]l serve thee in the noblest waye” 
Inglorious man can finde, 

And struggle for a conq’ror’s swaye 
Upon the fielde of minde. 


My lance shal be the clerkis quille, 
My starre shal still be Fame, 

And al the conquestes of my skille 
I'll twine arounde thy name. 

I'll goe where Truth and Errour meete, 

here Glorie may be wonne, 

And stande a lighte for freindes to greete, 

A rocke for foes to shunne. 


I cannot promise thee base golde, 
Nor robes that fade and rot, 

But that which ne’er was bought or solde— 
A name without a spotte. 

And though no prowde ones thronge thy gate, 
Nor meane ones courte thy viewe, 

Thou shalt have rev'rence from the greate, 
And honour from the trew. 


As turne the children of the easte, 
To greet the risynge sunne, 

As stirs the love in mother’s breaste 
‘Toward her onlie one, 

As stoope to kisse their parent sodde 
‘The gratefulle flowre and tree, 

So shal my soule be turn’d to God, 


My hearte be trew to thee. J. M. H. 





TO LOUISA , 
ON HEARING HER COMPLAIN OF DEAFNESS. 


If the sounds that we hear were all of gladness, 
If the voices of earth were not sadness, 

Were professions all candid and vows all sincere, 
Oh! then, dear Louise, ’twould be sad not to hear. 


Were the hope in our heart that we cherish 

Less frail than the flowers that perish, 

Had childhood no sorrow and manhood no tear, 
Oh! then, dear Louise, 'twould be sad not to hear. 


Wouldst thou listen to music unceasing ? 
To melody ever iepeaeg | j ; 
Be deaf to the world—to give thine ear; 








Oh! then, dear Louise, twill be rapture to hear. N. 
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Bitterly beautiful. Written by the star however—not by the lily. 
THE LILY’S DELUSION. 


A cold, calm star looked out of Heaven, 
And smiled upon a tranquil lake, 

Where, pure as angel's dream, at even, 
A lily lay but half awake. 


The flower felt that fatal smile, 
And lowlier bowed her conscious head ; 
“ Why does he gaze on me the while ?” 
The light, deluded lily said. 


Poor, dreaming flower ! too soon beguiled, 
She cast nor thought, nor look elsewhere, 
Else she had seen the star but smiled, 


To find himself reflected there. y. «6. 


——————— eee 


THE LAST HOURS OF RANDOLPH. 


In the spring of 1833, it was very evident to Randolph’s 
friends that his days were numbered. Indeed, he had him- 
self given up nearly all hopes of recovery, and yet he still 
talked of another voyage to England ; but when he reached 
Philadelphia his strength completely failed him, and he sent 
for the late Dr. Parish, a physician in whom he had implicit 
confidence, and who was also his personal friend. 

The doctor, finding him grow weaker and weaker, and 
not wishing to have the whole responsibility of attending 
him himself, suggested the propriety of calling in another 
physician. To this Mr. Randolph objected, saying : 

“Ina multitude of counsellors there is not always wisdom, 
but sometimes confusion ; and, sir, the patient may die whilst 
the doctors are looking at each other.” 

In the course of the morning, Dr. Parish requested Ran- 
dolph to permit him to go away for an hour or two, to visit 
some of his other patients. Randolph objected, and turning 
to his faithful man John, he said: 

* John, do not you let the doctor leave me. 
spare him.” 


‘No, sir,” said Randolph, “ you do not quite comprehend 
the case ; for, according to our Virginia laws, you must not 
leave me until I die, or my declaration may lose its force, 
as you could not prove that I had not subsequently made a 
counter declaration.” 

Whilst the doctor was reading for Randolph, the word 
‘“‘ impetus” occurred. Dr. Parish pronounced it ‘ impetus,” 
laying the accent on the second syllable. Randolph, weak 
and dying as he was, immediately interrupted him with— 

“Wrong, doctor ; ‘ impetus’ if you please.” 

Shortly afterward, while reading a chapter in the bible, he 
read the word “ omnipotent,” accenting the third syllable. 
Randolph exclaimed : 

“ Wrong again, doctor ; ‘ omnipotent,’ is the word.” 

Randolph lay very quiet for some time, and then repeated 
the word “remorse!” with great emphasis. Turning to 
Dr. Parish, he added solemnly: 

“Bring me a dictionary, doctor, you do not understand 
| that word ; you cannot comprehend its full meaning.” 

There was no dictionary in the room, and he then re- 
quested Dr. Parish to write it down on paper. No paper 
being at land, the doctor asked him if he should write the 
| word on one of his (Randolph’s) old cards, which lay on the 
table, to which he replied: 

* Nothing more proper, sir.” 

When this was done, Randolph looked at it, and after 
a pause desired his man John to draw a line under 
the word. When this was finished, Dr. Parish not knowing 
what it meant, or what Randolph wished to be done with 
it, asked him if he should put the card in his pocket; to 
which he simply assented, without any further directions. 

After Dr. Parish had finished reading the bible to him, 








I cannot | 


he said : 
“ T have looked to the Lord Jesus Christ for mercy, and 





After a short time he added: “Did you understand me, || have hope, sir.” 


John?” 

John replied, “Oh yes, master; I have locked the door 
and put the key in my pocket.” 

This prompt attention to his orders brought forth a smile 
of approbation, especially when Dr. Parish very good-hu- 
mouredly and kindly seated himself at the bedside, and 
made no further effort to get away. 

Sometime later in the day, Randolph turned towards the 
doctor and said : 

“ T wish you to remember, sir, that I confirm all that I 
have done in emancipating my slaves, for whom I have 
made provision.” 

Dr. Parish expressed his sincere gratification at hearing 
this declaration, but expressed a wish to call in some other 
witness, who might afterwards share with him the responsibili- 
ty of making it public after his decease, Randolph then assur- 
ed him that he had already mentioned it to others. The next 
day, however, in the presence of another gentleman, he 
again said: 

‘**T confirm all that I have done respecting the freedom of 
my slaves, and making provision for them;” adding em- 
phatically, ‘and especially for this man!” laying his hand 
on the shoulder of his faithful John. 

Finding himself growing weaker, and believing his end to 
be approaching, he called to John and desired him to bring 
his father’s brooch or shirtpin, and place it in the bosom of 
his shirt, which was done, and evidently gave him pleasure. 
During the morning, he said to Dr. Parish : 

“T am afraid, sir, you do not understand exactly about 
my slaves ?” 

The doctor replied, that he believed he understood him 
fully. 





| Next day he gradually grew weaker and weaker, until 


| death at length released him from his sufferings. 
| ° P . . . . 
| Itisa pleasing reflection to his friends, that almost his 


| last wishes were expressed on behalf of his slaves. And I 
| may add here, that when we crossed the Atlantic together 
| in 1822, he told me expressly that he was determined to 
| free his slaves and provide for them after his death; and 
that he would have made them free during his lifetime, if 
he could be convinced that their real happiness would be 
increased by it; but he said he thought they were happier 
under his own paternal government whilst he lived. 

Thus died John Randolph of Roanoke, and it may truly 
be said that Virginia lost, in him, one of her most faithful 
children and brightest ornaments. That he had his faults 
and his failings, his best friends must admit; but they who 
knew the nature of his physical sufferings, were ever willing 
to cast the mantle of charity over these weaknesses of poor 
human nature. No matter what difference of opinion there 
may be as to the erratic nature of his political course, there 
can be none as to his extraordinary talents. Friends and 
foes alike bear witness to the charms of his eloquence and 
the potency of his satire. In conversational powers he was 
surpassed by none, and rarely equalled by any of his distin- 
guished cotemporaries. He had a memory of adamant, and 
a classical taste for the beauties of English literature. Quo- 


tations were always at his command, and almost invariably 
aptly applied. If such a thing were possible, I cannot ima- 
gine a greater delight than it would be to me to repeat our 
voyage of 1822. In the preceding numbers of the New 
Mirror I have endeavoured to recall some of our conversa- 
tions, but they afford a very imperfect idea of the rich stcre- 
house of his mind. Those who have heard his fascinating 
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eloquence in the Senate or in the parlour, can never forget 
him; and by them, perhaps alone, these anecdotes will be 
appreciated, for they alone can picture to themselves his 
peculiar manner and voice, such as they remember them. 

I must confess my surprise, that ten years have been al- 
lowed to pass away since his death without any biography 
having appeared from the pen of some distinguished Vir- 
ginian. There are yet living, among his intimate friends, 
several gentlemen who hold “ the pen of a ready writer,” 
and I wish their state pride would induce them to do full 
justice to his memory. 





In these pages I have pretended to nothing more than to 
give a simple narrative of our adventures together in days 
gone by. I make no pretensions to authorship, nor am I 
either a “ distinguished lawyer or scholar,” as a kind corres- 
pondent has dubbed me, but a quiet matter-of-fact mer- 
chant, who at present takes all risks but those of literature. 
Wishing the “* New Mirror” every possible success, I must 
make my bow for the present. HIBERNICUS. 











Tue following letter (from Richard Willis, a younger brother 
of one of the editors, who is at present studying musical 
composition in Germany) was addressed to an intimate 
and honoured friend, and not intended for publication. It 
describes a vacation-trip to the mountains with a German 
friend, and gives a sketch of a man very celebrated in 
Germany, Rink the composer. 

Franxrort, August 10th, 1843. 

My pDEAR FRIEND—I received and read your most wel- 
come and interesting letter of the fourth of July, in the ro- 
mantic mountains of the “ Odenwald ;” and I must tell you 
by what means and how I came there. The last week in 

July, I composed my last exercise in harmony, a long and 

difficult choral-piece for seven voices. I had been, I think 

I may safely say, an industrious piper, and had squeezed my 

bag-pipe very perseveringly for the past twelve months. 

Just at the close of the finale, I received an invitation from 

a good-hearted friend of mine, and messmate at our family 

table, who is himself an “‘ Odenwalder,” to visit with him 

his relatives, in his native mountains. These mountains 
and the country around are celebrated throughout Germany 
as the garden of the land. I was very glad of this oppor- 
tunity to visit them; they lie about a day’s ride from Frank- 
fort, behind Darmstadt. We shook bands with the charm- 
ing old veteran, Rink, on our passage through Darmstadt, 
and in a few hours were deep in the mountains. Here I 
greeted, for the first time, the forest and the mountains of 
the “ wild hunter,” so celebrated in German song and story: 
who traces the shadow of coming events, in a flight upon 
his steed through the air with his pack of hounds, from his 
own castle, over a deep valley, to a neighbouring mountain- 
castle. The hills in the vicinity are well suited to the le- 
gend ; very irregular, and thrown together in a very tumbled 
manner ; and, resolute in my romance, I shut my eyes to 
matter-of-fact conviction, and forgot the circumstance that 
the fearful old hunter was born of the immense flocks of birds, 
in their passage over the valleys, and the roaring winds, in 
these deep and exposed forests; and the baying of his 
hounds were the shrieks of these wild migrators. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the drive. The divinest old 
castles, built as though to storm heaven, and strong, if not 
imperishable, still in their dotage ; the greenest of green 
valleys, and sleeping meadows; the ever-shifting cloud- 
shadows on the mountains, and the old shepherds among 
them, leading their flocks to the “ green pastures ;” and then 
the graceful and ever-varying slopes of the proud old hills 


— —— 


of Odin; this, with the deeply-romantie tinge of every 
thought that suggested itself, dimmed my eyes and made 
me giddy with excess of happiness. But whither did these 
old scenes and these beautiful objects lead me? Over the 
hills and far away—but to Switzerland, or to Italy? Oh 
no—to America! I was still, in fancy, in sight of the 
mountains, as wild, and the meadows as beautiful, in my 
own fatherland, in my own beautiful native state, Western 
Massachusetts. Let me assure you, my best friend, that 
we, as Americans, live in a beautiful land. Beautiful, not 
in itself alone, but in comparison as well, with other lands. 
| We should, and must be both of us, very contented. We 
| have not, it is true, the imposing objects of mortal work- 
manship, and mortal passion—castles, and the ruins of cas- 
tles ; neither have we the mystical mantle of association 
and feudal romance; but what God has done for us is 
;much, very much. More, in this old land, I have not yet 
|found, and no longer expect to find. I have in my fancy 
| too constantly and too vividly the outlines of a land, whose 
| flowing arteries are seas, whose strong-marked features 
| tower proudly up and look on the stars, whose voice talks 
to the world of freedom in her Niagara, and whose strong 
heart beats faithful time to the measure. He is no true 
| American who, coming abroad, does not become still more 
|an American. But I am reading you a very long sermon, 
lon a subject upon which it is not possible for us to disagree. 
|I always begin to be prosy when the national fit comes 
over me. 

We came at last to Erbach, which is the heart of the 
Odenwald, and was our temporary home. This little place 
is the seat of a court, and the residence of the Count of 
| Erbach; a very old, but very decayed family. The first 
Count of Erbach was secretary to Charlemagne, and ran 
away with his daughter, who fell in love with him. The 
family live in an old castle of a thousand years. Con- 
ceive of such an old pile of stones, my dear friend, for I 
cannot. Most of the castle is taken up with antiquities, 
collected by an ancestor of the family, who, by the way, 
| was a bit of a thief, and stole a great many curiosities from 
| other collections, particularly from the Pope’s collection in 
|Rome. The fact is well known, for the valuables were 
missed shortly after his presentation to his highness, and the 
| gates of the city were closed to catch the thief, just after his 
' successful exit from one of them. The principal apartment 
\is the “ Knight’s Saloon,” filled with colossal statues on 
| horseback ; all the armour, of course, being such as had 
| known service some hundred or thousand years ago. The 
| collection is really most remarkable and interesting ; but, as 
| the interest is confined naturally more to the sight than the 
| description, I will not occupy your time with it. I was much 
| more interested in a mountain ramble which I made, to visit 
| the ruins of an old Roman fortress, eighteen hundred years 
old! I shudder, well-nigh, as I write it; and, the more so, 
| because it is true. In the days of Christ, the Romans were 
jim possession of Germany. Tacitus wrote their history here. 
| Their principal post was Mainz, on the Rhine, (not far 
|from Frankfort.) From this main post were sent always 
bands into the Odenwald, to occupy these high mountains ; 
and, through their whole range, ran their line of defences. 
Every half a mile was a fortress, and between each fortress 
a watch-tower. Such a fortress was that which I visited ; 
in ruins, of course, but the form was distinctly visible. A 
mist came before my eyes as I saw the very stones which 
the old Romans had hewn and piled, whose romantic his- 
tory I had read in the classics. On the stones was the name 
of the legion which principally occupied this post, the twen- 

















ty-second. It is well known this legion was in service at 
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the siege of Jeranilens, and was 5 afterward sent to Germany | 
and the Odenwald; a fact which is corroborated by the 
Jewish coins which have been found in the vicinity, no 
doubt brought over by the soldiers and lost here. We saw 
also a Roman grave, in a very tolerable state of preserva- 
tion; connected formerly, no doubt, with the garrison, and 
near the grave, the mound where the bodies were burned. 
The ashes were placed in the urns, which stand in the 
grave. 

My first and last thought always is, in visiting such inte- 
resting scenes—were you but with me here to enjoy them! 
I am impatient till you have seen them as well as I 

During our stay in Erbach, the annual Odenwald festival 
occurred, called the “ Erbach market ;” that is, an occa- 
sion when all classes in the Odenwald, high and low, come 
together to have a merry time—bearing some resemblance 
to a carnival. Near Erbach is the greenest, perhaps, of the 
green meadows of the Odenwald ; and, on this occasion, it 
is encircled by aline of booths. A band of music is always 
at hand, and on Sunday after service commences the cere- 
monies. The common classes of poor peasants possess the 
ground for this day, and the others look on. Every lover 
seizes his sweetheart around the waist, and away they go 
over the meadow to the merriest measure of the fiddle. 
Waltz, gallopade, and a new kind of step, very much in 
vogue just now in Germany, called * Schottish,” or Scotch || 
dance, succeed each other with lightning velocity. All is 
fun and frolic. To be sure, the girls look like crazy casks in 
their antics, (for there are no waists in Germany,) and show || 
very thick ancles, and the boys like capering walruses ; but, 
nevertheless, anybody can see that their hearts are dancing 
much lighter than their bodies. On the second day, Mon- || 
day, the silk-stocking gentry possess the field. You may 
be sure I was on the ground. Unfortunately, however, it |! 
rained ; but this is always anticipated in these mountainous 
regions, and we had merely to adjourn to a huge wooden 
booth, erected upon the edge of the meadow. The floor 
was none of the smoothest, and, on returning home late at 
night, I found my shoes in rather a dilapidated condition. 
Such waltzing as German waltzing can never be ‘ con- 
ceived,” and much worse “ described.” 
accustomed to the American steps beware the first time he || 
seizes a German “ fraulein” by the waist, and trusts his feet || 
to the measure of a German band. I want an epithet to 
describe the velocity of one’s gyrations. 
that soul, thought and sensation are all centered necessarily 
in the feet, your only absorbing care being, that they come 
as seldom as possible to the ground. I shut my eyes, for I 
found them of no sort of use, and followed mechanically |) 
the circling draught of air created by the dancers, and my || 
own indistinct impressions of a circumference. But it would || 
require much paper to describe all I saw, and heard, and 
enjoyed in the Odenwald. 
one of the highest physical and intellectual happiness. We 
left a few days after the “ market,” and came to Darmstadt. 
Here I had long promised a visit in the family of my kind || 
and lovely landlady. I found she had come to Darmstadt 
to meet me, and hold me to my promise. I passed a week 
there, at the side of the distinguished old master, and fault- 
less man. He is honoured and beloved by his countrymen 
and his king, to a degree which the highest order of merit, 


personally and intellectually, could alone have won for him, 
The royal family do him every honour ; they visit him un- 
attended, as a respected and a beloved friend ; and, lately, 
his king sent him, upon his birthday, the order of knight- 
hood. He is, nevertheless, modest and unaffected as a child. 
In person, he is strikingly handsome ; the snowiest of silver 


Let him who is} 


The week I passed there was! 


Suffice it to say, || 





hair, and the most 2 elewneed features 5 ; he is, areas, bodi- 
dy, now very infirm, having been twice struck by apoplexy, 
induced by excessive labour. His hands, which have al. 
ready worked out so much inspiration, and his limbs gene- 
rally, are almost stiff and useless. While I was there, how- 
ever, he allowed me to lead him to his old piano, and, with 
trembling fingers, he played me one of his own touching 
chorals. He shook his head melancholy when he had 
finished, that the chords flowed no more out with the ac. 
customed promptitude; and, seating me at the piano, he 
selected chorals for me, and for some hours accompanied 
me with a trembling voice, as I played them for him. I 
gained much valuable information and instruction from him 
in the time that I was there; the gist of which was, that 
in music the heart, directed by a clear head, must do the 
work, in opposition to the new doctrines of the new school, 
that the fingers alone suffice for all musical purposes. But 
I am at the close of my sheet. 





THE POET AND THE MANDARIN; 


BY N. P. W. 


Tue moon shone like glorified and floating dew on the 
bosom of the tranquil Pei-ho, and the heart of the young 
| poet Le-pih was like a cup running over with wine. It was 
|no abatement of his exulting fulness that he was as yet the 
sole possessor of the secret of his own genius. Conscious 
of exquisite susceptibility to beauty, fragrance and music, 
| (the three graces of the Chinese,) he was more intent upon 
enjoying his gifts than upon the awakening of envy for their 

| possession—the latter being the second leaf in the book of 
|genius, and only turned over by the finger of satiety. 
| Thoughtless of the acquisition of fame as the youthful poet 
| may be, however, he is always ready to anticipate its fruits, 
}and Le- -pih committed but the poet’s errour, when, having 
|the gem in his bosom which could buy the favour of the 
| world, he took the favour for granted without producing the 
| gem. 
| Kwonfootse had returned a conqueror, from the wars 
| with the Hwong-kin, and this night, on which the moon 
{shone so gloriously, was the hour of his triumph, for the 
| Emperor ‘T'ang had condescended to honour with his pre- 
| sence, a gala given by the victorious general at his gardens 
jon the Pei-ho. Softened by his exulting feelings (for 
though a brave soldier, he was as haughty as Luykong the 
thunder-god, or Hwuyloo the monarch of fire,) the warlike 
mandarin threw open his gardens on this joyful night, not 
| only to those who wore in their caps the gold ball significant 
|of patrician birth, but to all whose dress and mien warrant. 
|ed their appearance in the presence of the emperour. 
Like the realms of the blest shone the gardens of Kwon- 
|footse. Occupying the whole valley of the Pei-ho, at a spot 
| where it curved like the twisted cavity of a shell, the sky 
|seemed to shut in the grounds like the cover of a vase, and 
the stars seemed but the garden-lights overhead. From one 
edge of the vase to the other—from hill-top to hill-top—ex- 
| tended a broad avenue, a pagoda at either extremity glitter- 
ing with gold and scarlet, the sides flaming with coloured 
| lamps and flaunting with gay streamers of barbarian stuffs, 
and the moonlit river cutting it in the centre, the whole vista, 
at the first glance, resembling a girdle of precious stones 
with a fastening of opal. Off from this central division 
radiated in all directions alleys of camphor and cinnamon 
| trees, lighted with amorous dimness, and leading away to 
bowers upon the hill-side, and from every quarter resounded 
music, and in every nook was seen feasting and merriment. 

In disguise, the emperour and imperial family mingled in 
the crowd, and no one save the host and his daughters knew 
what part of the gardens was honoured with their presence. 
There was, however, a retreat in the grounds, sacred to the 
privileged few, and here, when fatigued or desirous of re- 
freshment, the royal personages laid aside disguise and were 
surrounded with the deferential honours of the court. It was 
so contrived that the access was unobserved by the people, 
and there was, therefore, no feeling of exclusion to qualify 
the hilarity of the entertainment; Kwonfootse, with all his 
pride, looking carefully to his popularity. At the foot of 
each descent, upon the matted banks of the river, floated 
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gilded boats with lamps burning in their prows, and gaily 
dressed boatmen offering conveyance across to all who re- 
quired it; but there were also, unobserved by the crowd, 
boats unlighted and undecorated holding off from the shore, 
which, at a sign given by the initiated, silently approached a 
marble stair without the line of the blazing avenue, and tak. 
ing their freight on board, swiftly pulled up the moonlit river, 
to a landing concealed by the shoulder of the hill. No 
path led from the gardens hither, and from no point of view 
could be overlooked the more brilliant scene of imperial 
revel. 

It was verging toward“midnight when the unknown poet, 
with brain floating in a celestial giddiness of delight, stood 
on the brink of the gleaming river. The boats plied to and 
fro with their freights of fair damsels and gaily-dressed 
youths, the many-coloured lamps throwing a rainbow pro- 
fusion of tints on the water, and many a voice addressed 
him with merry invitation, for Le-pih’s beauty, so famous 
now in history, was of no forbidding stateliness, and his 
motions, like his countenance, were as frankly joyous as 
the gambols of a young leopard. Not inclined to boisterous 
gaiety at the moment, Le-pih stepped between the lamp- 
bearing trees of the avenue, and folding his arms in his silk- 
en vest, stood gazing in reverie on the dancing waters. 
After a few moments, one of the dark boats on which he 
had unconsciously fixed his gaze drew silently towards him, 
and as the cushioned stern was brought round to the bank, 
the boatman made a reverence to his knees and sat waiting 
the poet’s pleasure. 

Like all men born to good fortune, Le-pih was prompt to 
follow the first beckonings of adventure, and asking no 
questions, he quietly embarked, and with a quick dip of the 
dars the boat shot from the shore and took the descending 
current. Almost in the next instant she neared again to 
the curving and willow-fringed margin of the stream, and 
lights glimmered through the branches, and sweet, low mu- 
sic became audible, and by rapid degrees, a scene burst on 
his eye, which the first glimpse into the gate of Paradise (a 
subsequent agreeable surprise, let us presume) could scarce- 
ly have exceeded. 

Without an exchange of a syllable between the boatman 
and his freight, the stern was set against a carpeted stair at 
the edge of the river, and Le-pih disembarked with a bound, 
and stood upon a spacious area lying in a lap of the hill, the 
entire surface carpeted smoothly with Persian stuffs, and 
dotted here and there with striped tents pitched with poles 
ofsilver. Garlands of flowers hung in festoons against the bril- 
liant-coloured cloths, and in the centre of each tent stood a 
low tablet surrounded with couches and laden with meats 
and wine. The guests, for whom this portion of the enter- 
tainment was provided, were apparently assembled at a spot 
farther on, from which proceeded the delicious music heard 
by the poet in approaching ; and, first entering one of the 
abandoned tents for a goblet of wine, Le-pih followed to the 
scene of attraction. 

Under a canopy of gold cloth held by six bearers, stood 
the imperial chair upon a raised platform,—not occupied 
however, the august T'ang reclining more at his ease, a little 
out of the circle, upon cushions canopied by the moonlight. 
Around upon the steps of .the platform and near by, were 
grouped the noble ladies of the court and the royal prin- 
cesses, (‘T'ang living much in the female apartments and his 
daughters numbering several score,) and all, at the moment 
of Le-pih’s joining the assemblage, turning to observe a 
damsel with a lute, to whose performance the low sweet 
music of the band had been a prelude. The first touch of 
the strings betrayed a trembling hand, and the poet’s sym- 
pathies were stirred, though from her bent posture and her 
distant position he had not yet seen the features of the 
player. As the tremulous notes grew firmer, and the lute 
began to give out a flowing harmony, Le-pih approached, 
and at the same time, the listening groups of ladies began 
to whisper and move away, and of those who remained, 
none seemed to listen with pleasure except Kwonfootse and 
the emperour. The latter, indeed, rivalled the intruding 
bard in his interest, rolling over upon the cushions and 
resting on the other imperial elbow in close attention. 

Gaining confidence evidently from the neglect of her audi- 
tory, or, as is natural to women, less afraid of the judgment 
of the other sex, who were her only listeners, the fair Taya, 
(the youngest daughter of Kwonfootse,) now joined her 
voice to her instrument, and sang with a sweetness that 
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dropped like a plummet to the soul of Le-pih. He fell to 
his knee upon a heap of cushions and leaned eagerly for- 
ward. As she became afterwards one of his most passionate 
themes, we are enabled to re-conjure the features that were 
presented to his admiring wonder. The envy of the prin- 
cesses was sufficient proof that Taya was of rare beauty ; 
she had that wonderful perfection of feature to which envy 
pays its bitterest tribute, which is apologized for if not found 
in the poet’s ideal, which we thirst after in pictures and 
marble, of which loveliness and expression are but lesser de- 
grees—fainter shadowings. She was adorably beautiful. 
The outer corners of her long almond-shaped eyes, the dip- 
ping crescent of her forehead, the pencil of her eyebrow and 
the indented corners of her mouth,—all these turned down- 
ward ; and this peculiarity which, in faces of a less elevated 
character, indicates a temper morose and repulsive, in 
Taya’s expressed the very soul of gentle and lofty melan- 
choly. There was something infantine about her mouth, the 
teeth were so small and regular, and their dazzling whiteness, 
shining betwixt lips of the brilliant colour of a cherry freshly 
torn apart, was in startling contrast with the dark lustre of 
her eyes. Le-pih’s poetry makes constant allusion to those 
small and snowy teeth, and the turned-down corners of the 
lips and eyes of his incomparable mistress. 

Taya’s song was a fragment of that celebrated Chinese 
romance from which Moore has borrowed so largely in his 
Loves of the Angels, and it chanced to be particularly 
appropriate to her deserted position, (she was alone now 
with her three listeners,) dwelling as it did upon the loneli- 
ness of a disguised Peri, wandering in exile upon earth. 
The lute fell from her hands when she ceased, and while 
the emperour applauded, and Kwonfootse looked on her 
with paternal pride, Le-pih modestly advanced to the fallen 
instrument, and with a low obeisance to the emperour and 
a hesitating apology to Taya, struck a prelude in the same 
air, and broke forth into an impulsive expression of his feel- 
ings in verse. It would be quite impossible to give a trans- 
lation of this famous effusion with its oriental load of 
imagery, but in modifying it to the spirit of our language, 
(giving little more than its thread of thought,) the reader 
may see glimpses of the material from which the great 
Irish lyrist spun his woof of sweet fable. Fixing his keen 
eyes upon the bright lips just closed, Le-pih sang : 

When first from heaven’s immortal throngs 
The earth-doom’d angels downward came, 
And, mourning their enraptured songs, 
Walked sadly in our mortal frame; 
To those, whose lyres of loftier string 
Had taught the myriad lips of heaven, 
The song that they forever sing, 
A wondrous lyre, ’tis said, was given. 
“ And go,” the seraph-warder said, 
As from the diamond gates they flew, 
** And wake the songs ye here have led 
In earthly numbers, pure and new! 
And yours shall be the hallowed power 
To win the lost to heaven again, 
And when earth’s clouds shall darkest lower 
Your lyre shall breathe its holiest strain ! 
Yet, chastened by this inward fire, 
Your lot shall be to walk alone, 
Save when, perchance, with echoing lyre, 
You touch a spirit like your own; 
And whatsoe’er the guise your wear, 
To him, ’tis given to know you there.” 

The song over, Le-pih sat with his hands folded across 
the instrument and his eyes cast down, and Taya gazed on 
him with wondering looks, yet slowy, and as if unconscious- 
ly, she took from her breast a rose, and with a half-stolen 
glance at her father, threw it upon the lute. But frown- 
ingly Kwonfootse rose from his seat and approached the 

t. 

“ Who are you?” he demanded angrily, as the bard placed 
the rose reverently in his bosom. 

* Le-pih !” 

With another obeisance to the emperour, and a deeper 
one to the fair Taya, he turned, after this concise answer, 
upon his heel, lifting his cap to his head, which, to the rage 
of Kwonfootse, bore not even the gold ball of aristocracy. 

“ Bind him for the bastinado !” cried the infuriated man- 
darin to the bearers of the canopy. 

The six soldiers dropped their poles to the ground, but 
the emperour’s voice arrested them. 

“He shall have no violence but from you, fair Taya,” 
said the softened monarch; “ call to him by the name he 
has just pronounced, for I would hear that lute again!” 
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“ Le-pih! Le-pih!” cried instantly the musical voice of 
the fair girl. 

The poet turned and listened, incredulous of his own ears. 

‘«‘ Le-pih! Le-pih !” she repeated, in a soft tone. 

Half-hesitating, half-bounding, as if still scarce believing 
he had heard aright, Le-pih flew to her feet, and dropped to 
one knee upon the cushion before her, his breast heaving 
and his eyes flashing with eager wonder. Tiaya’s courage 
was at an end, and she sat with her eyes upon the ground. 

“Give him the lute, Kwonfootse!” said the emperour, 
swinging himself on the raised chair with an abandonment 
of the imperial avoirdupois, which set ringing violently the 
hundred bells suspended in the golden fringes. 

“Let not the crow venture again into the nest of the 
eagle,” muttered the mandarin between his teeth as he hand- 
ed the instrument to the poet. 

The sound of the bells brought in the women and cour- 
tiers from every quarter of the privileged area, and, prelud- 
ing upon the strings to gather his scattered senses, while 
they were seating themselves around him, Le-pih at last 
fixed his gaze upon the lips of Taya, and commenced his 
song to an irregular harmony well adapted to extempore 
verse. We have tried in vain to put this celebrated song of 
compliment into English stanzas. It commenced with a 
description of Taya’s beauty, and an enumeration of things 
she resembled, dwelling most upon the blue lily, which 
seems to have been Le-pih’s favourite flower. The burthen 
of the conclusion, however, is the new value everything 
assumed in her presence. “ Of the light in this garden,” he 
says, ‘‘ there is one beam worth all the glory of the moon, 
for it sleeps on the eye of Taya. Of the air about me there 
is one breath which my soul drinks like wine—it is from 
the lips of Taya. ‘Taya looks on a flower, and that flower 
seems to me, with its pure eye, to gaze after her for ever. 
Taya’s jacket of blue silk is my passion. If angels visit me 
in my dreams, let them be dressed like Taya. I love the 
broken spangle in her slipper better than the first star of 
evening. Bring me, till I die, inner leaves from the water- 
lily, since white and fragrant like them are the teeth of Taya. 
Call me, should I sleep, when rises the crescent moon, for 
the blue sky in its bend curves like the drooped eye of 
Taya,” &c. &c. 

‘“‘ By the immortal Fo!” cried the emperour, raising him- 
self bolt upright in his chair, as the poet ceased, “ you shall 
be the bard of Tang! Those are my sentiments better ex- 
pressed! ‘The lute, in your hands, is my heart turned in- 
side out! Lend me your gold chain, Kwonfootse, and, 
Taya! come hither and put it on his neck !” 

Taya glided to the emperour, but Le-pih rose to his feet, 
with a slight flush on his forehead, and stood erect and 
motionless. 

“Let it please your imperial majesty,” he said, after a 
moment’s pause, “ to bestow upon me some gift less binding 
than a chain.” 

“Carbuncle of Budha! What would the youth have!” 
exclaimed Tang in astonishment. “Is not the gold chain 
of a mandarin good enough for his acceptance ?” 

“ My poor song,” replied Le-pih, modestly casting down 
his eyes, “is sufficiently repaid by your majesty’s praises. 
The chain of the mandarin would gall the neck of the poet. 
Yet—if I might have a reward more valuable—” 

“In Fo’s name what is it?’ said the embarrassed 
emperour. 

Kwonfootse laid his hand on his scimitar, and his daugh- 
ter blushed and trembled. 

“The broken spangle on the slipper of Taya!” said Le- 
pih, turning half indifferently away. 

Loud laughed the ladies of the court, and Kwonfootse 
walked from the bard with a look of contempt, but the 
emperour read more truly the proud and delicate spirit that 
dictated the reply; and in that moment probably com- 
menced the friendship with which, to the end of his peaceful 
reign, Tang distinguished the most gifted poet of his time. 

The lovely daughter of the mandarin was not behind the 
emperour in her interpretation of the character of Le-pih, 
and as she stepped forward to put the detached spangle into 
his hand, she bent on him a look full of earnest curiosity 
and admiration. 

*¢ What others give me,” he murmured in a low voice, 
pressing the worthless trifle to his lips, “ makes me their 
slave ; but what Taya gives me is a link that draws her 
to my bosom.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Kwonfootse probably thought that Le-pih’s audience had 
lasted long enough, for at this moment the sky seemed burst- 
ing into flame with a sudden tumult of fire-works, and in the 
confusion that immediately succeeded, the poet made his 
way unquestioned to the bank of the river, and was re-con- 
veyed to the spot of his first embarcation, in the same silent 
manner with which he had approached the privileged area. 

During the following month, Le-pih seemed much in re. 
quest at the imperial palace, but, to the surprise of his friends, 
the keeping of “ worshipful society” was not followed by 
any change in his merry manners, nor apparently by any 
improvement in his worldly conditfon. His mother still sold 
mats in the public market, and Le-pih still rode, every few 
days, to the marsh, for his panniers of rushes, and to all 
comers, among his old acquaintances, his lute and song 
were as ready and gratuitous as ever. 

All this time, however, the fair Taya was consuming with 
a passionate melancholy which made startling ravages in 
her health, and the proud mandarin, whose affection for his 
children was equal to his pride, in vain shut his eyes to the 
cause, and eat up his heart with mortification. When the 
full moon came round again, reminding him of the scenes 
the last moon had shone upon, Kwonfootse seemed suddenly 
lightened of his care, and his superb gardens on the Pei-ho 
were suddenly alive with preparations for another festival. 
Kept in close confinement, poor Taya fed on her sorrow, 
indifferent to the rumours of marriage which could concern 
only her sisters ; and the other demoiselles Kwonfootse tried 
in vain, with fluttering hearts, to pry into their father’s 
secret. A marriage it certainly was to be, for the lanterns 
were painted of the colour of peach-blossoms—but whose 
marriage ? - 

It was an intoxicating summer’s morning, and the sun 
was busy calling the dew back to heaven, and the birds wild 
with entreating it to stay, (so Le-pih describes it,) when 
down the narrow street in which the poet’s mother piled her 
vocation, there came a gay procession of mounted servants 
with a led horse richly caparisoned, in the centre. The 
one who rode before held on his pommel a velvet cushion, 
and upon it lay the cap of a noble, with its gold ball shining 
in the sun. Out flew the neighbours as the clattering hoofs 
| Came on, and roused by the cries and the barking of dogs, 
| forth came the mother of Le-pih, followed by the poet him- 





|| self, but leading his horse by the bridle, for he had just 


| thrown on his panniers, and was bound out of the city to 
| cut his bundle of rushes. The poet gazed on the pageant 
| with the amused curiosity of others, wondering what it 
| could mean, abroad at so early an hour; but, holding back 
| his sorry beast to let the prancing horsemen have all the 
| room they required, he was startled by a reverential salute 
| from the bearer of the velvet cushion, who, drawing up his 
| followers in front of the poet’s house, dismounted and re- 
| quested to speak with him in private. 

Tying his horse to the door-post, Le-pih led the way into 
the small room, where sat his mother braiding her mats to a 
cheerful song of her son’s making, and here the messenger 
informed the bard, with much circumstance and ceremony, 
that in consequence of the pressing suit of Kwonfootse, the 
emperor had been pleased to grant to the gifted Le-pih, 
the rank expressed by the cap borne upon the velvet cushion, 
and that as a noble of the Celestial Empire, he was now a 
match for the incomparable Taya. Furthermore the con- 
descending Kwonfootse had secretly arranged the ceremo- 
nial for the bridal, and Le-pih was commanded to mount 
the led horse and come up with his cap and gold ball to be 
made forthwith supremely happy. 

An indefinable expression stole over the features of the 
poet as he took up the cap, and placing it on his head, stood 
gaily before his mother. The old dame looked at him a 
moment, and the tears started to her eyes. Instantly Le-pih 
plucked it off and flung it on the waste heap at her side, 
throwing himself on his knees before her in the same breath, © 
and begging her forgiveness for his silly jest. 

“ Take back your bauble to Kwonfootse !”” he said, rising 
proudly to his feet, “and tell him that the emperor, to whom 
I know how to excuse myself, can easily make a poet into 
a noble, but he cannot make a noble into a poet. The 
male bird does not borrow its brighter plumage from its 
mate, and she who marries Le-pih will braid rushes for his 
mother !” 

Astonished, indeed, were the neighbours, who had learn- 
ed the errand of the messenger from his attendants without, 
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to see the crest-fallen man come forth again with his cap 
and cushion. Astonished much more were they, ere the 
gay cavalcade were well out of sight, to see Le-pih eppear 
with his merry countenance and plebeian cap, and, mounting 
his old horse, trot briskly away, sickle in hand, to the marsh- 
es. The day passed in wondering and gossip, interrupted 
by the entrance of one person to the house while the old 
dame was gone with her mats to the market, but she re- 
turned duly before sunset, and went in as usual to prepare 
supper for her son. 

The last beams of day were on the tops of the pagodas 
when Le-pih returned, walking beside his heavy-laden beast, 
and singing a merry song. He threw off his rushes at the 
door and entered, but his song was abruptly checked, for a 
female sat on a low seat by his mother, stooping over a half- 
braided mat, and the next moment, the blushing Taya lifted 
up her brimming eyes and gazed at him with silent but 
pleading love. 

Now, at last, the proud merriment and self-respecting con- 
fidence of Le-pih were overcome. His eyes grew flushed 
and his lips trembled without utterance. 
hands ‘pressed on his beating heart, he stood gazing on the 
lovely Taya. 

“ Ah!” cried the old dame, who sat with folded hands 


and smiling face, looking on at ascene she did not quite un- | 


derstand, though it gave her pleasure, “ Ah! this is a wife 
for my boy, sent from heaven! No haughty mandarin’s 
daughter she ! no proud minx, to fall in love with the son 


and despise the mother! Let them keep their smart caps | 


and gift-horses for those who can be bought at such prices! 
My son is a noble by the gift of his Maker—better than an 
emperor’s gold ball! Come to your supper, Le-pih! Come, 
my sweet daughter !” 

Taya placed her finger on her lip, and Le-pih agreed that 
the moment was not yet come to enlighten his mother as to 
the quality of her guest. She was not long in ignorauce, 
however, for before they could seat themselves at table, 
there was a loud knocking at the door, and before the old 
y sa could bless herself, an officer entered and arrested the 
daughter of Kwonfootse by name, and Le-pih and his|| 
mother at the same time, and there was no dismissing the || 
messenger now. Off they marched, amid the silent conster- || 
nation and pity of the neighbours,—not toward the palace of | 
justice, however, but to the palace of the emperor, where | 
his majesty, to save all chances of mistake, chose to see | 
the poet wedded, and sit, himself, at the bridal feast. Tang || 
had a romantic heart, fat and voluptuous as he was, and the || 
end of his favour to Le-pih and Taya was the end of his life. || 


LINES TO FANNY. 


Nay, breathe not thus a lay of sad repining, 
Thou gifted child of genius and.of fame ; 

For round thy steps, thy palm with theirs entwining 
Are those who love and reverence thy name. 


For thou can’st hush the stormiest pulse of sorrow, 
And wake to joy the rent chords of the heart ; 

From Life’s to-day cull chaplets for to-morrow, 
With native grace beyond the pow’r of art. 


Young, cherished, beautiful! the smile reposing, 
Within the pearly chambers of thine eye— 

Like to the leaflet of the flower unclosing, 
May with the glory of that flow’ret vie. 


Bright and all-valued! in thy mind pourtraying, 
All that yields worth and sovereignty to youth ; 

Now in Parnassian paths with free step straying, 
Anon, the priestess at the shrine of truth. 


Long have I watched, and joyed to note thy 4 
Long scanned with pride thy pure and lofty mind, 

My heart’s best incense on the altars pouring, 
Where thou, the Bona Dea, sit’st enshrined. 


Then let the cup, even though it tell of parting, 
Evoke no sigh the present’s sky to cloud, 

Nor let the memories to its surface starting, 
Along thy soul with saddening influence crowd. 


Joy's sun in noon-tide splendour rides above thee, 
The path is strewed with flowers that woo before ; 

To pledge thee rally fast the friends that love thee, 
Like waves that chase each other to the shore. 


What though the glance that erst met thine in gladness, 


Be now in farewell meaning on thee cast ; 
The future may requite the present’s sadness, 


And sweeter make “ the memory of the past.” c. 


With both his | 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
To Messrs. Gates anp Seaton: 
New-York, November 4, 1843. 

Drums are beating in the Park, and the time and finery of 
the industrial classes, who form the industrious “ forces” of 
New-York, are under contribution to glorify the killer of 
Tecumseh. Of those who see the show, probably few will 
turn over a thought which the ghost of the old warrior would 
not consider complimentary to himself, and so perhaps it is 
one of those cases in which two birds are killed with one 
stone—as the drum, covered with Zisca’s skin, both incited 
to battle and commemorated Zisca. Tecumseh, though a 
\| brigadier-general in the British service, should figure as an 
honoured American ghost, and doubtless will be so appro- 
| priated in poetry, especially should there be written a poem 
|| on moral courage, of which his running away in his first 
fight, and being indomitable ever after, shows, I think, a 
|| very natural and striking example. There is another poetical 
|| feature in his history—his being persuaded against his will 
|| to marry a beautiful girl, after mature age, and making so 
good a husband. Altogether he is a fine hero for an epic, 
'|and a great deal more glorious for not surviving to engage in 
| a political campaign. 
| I observed that in one of your late papers you copied the 
magnificent “ Ode to the Deity” by Derzhavin, and with a 
| doubt whether there was such a poet. Your correspondent 
1 had probably not seen Dr. Bowring’s “ Translations from the 
|| Russian Poets,” from which this is taken, and in which is 
|| given a biography of Derzhavin. It is a volume of delicious 
| poetry, and was my vade mecum when a boy at school. By 
|| the way, it would pay for republishing, and Ticknor should 
| include it in his geode of elegant reprints. 











One of the most approvable novelties that I have seen of 
late is a library of six volumes upon Needlework. It isa 
set of miniature hand-books for the use of schools and fami- 
lies, most neatly printed and illustrated, and letting the rea- 
der into all the mysteries of “baby linen, plain and fancy 
needlework, embroidery, knitting, netting and tatting, milli- 
nery and dress-making,” and all very cheap and portable. 


c. 


|| Redfield, of Clinton-hall, is the publisher, and the admirers 
| of the notable in woman-worth should be the purchasers. 

| Mr. Riker has issued the first of his Series of Annuals 
|| called “ The Opal,” of which Mr. Willis is to be the editor. 
|| The present volume, which contains some fine gems of lite- 
|| rature and is beautifully illustrated by Chapman, was prepar- 
ed by Mr. Griswold, though contributed to and prefaced by 
the editor subsequently employed for the series. The char- 
acter of the work is religious, and the preface states truly 
that “the mirth and the playful elegancies of poetry and 
descriptive writing are as truly within the paths of religious 
reading as any thing else which shows the fullness and 
variety of the provision made for our happiness when at 
peace with ourselves. Nothing gay, if innocent, (the pre- 
face continues,) is out of place in an Annual intended to be 
used as a tribute of affection by the good; and in this An- 
nual, hereafter, that view will be kept before the eye. Its 
contents will be opal-hued—reflecting all the bright lights 
and colours which the prodigality of God’s open hand has 
poured upon the pathway of life.” 


Edward S. Gould, one of the most distinguished of the mer- 
chant-author class so honourable to our country, has put 
forth an abridgment of “ Alison’s History of Europe.” In 
a terse and strongly-written preface he gives a résumer of 
the whole work, with a pungent criticism on its faults and 
injustices, showing that he (Gould) has not done his work 
“like a horse in a bark-mill,” but with a proper spirit and 
with a clear insight. Of Alison’s chapter on the American 
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war he says, very justly, that “ it is destined to a most unen- 
viable notoriety as a tissue of misrepresentation. As it has 
no legitimate connection with the history of Europe, it is a 
gratuitous libel on the people and institutions of the United 
States, and as it could not be admitted into an American 
book without alterations contradictory to the title-page of this 
volume, it has been wholly omitted.’ Mr. Gould is the son 
of the eminent jurist, Judge Gould, of Connecticut, and is 
happy in having the energy (in addition to his business pur- 
suits) to turn to account his fine natural powers and good 
education. He is one of the best of our translators, also, 
and the author of the new and humorous work, “ The Sleep- 
Rider in the Omnibus.” 

The procession and escort of Colonel Johnson has just 
passed under my window. ‘There were two or three milita- 
ry companies, a mounted officer or two, and some fifty per- 
sons marching in couples. The good-natured colonel rode 
with his hat off, bowing right and left. 

A great deal of fun, and as much genius and private 
worth, have just left the city in the person of Harry Placide, 
bound to New Orleans for a winter engagement. The peo- 
ple of the cis-atlantic Paris are to be congratulated with all 
emphasis thereupon. It is equal to a day’s allowance of 
sunshine to see him play at night. He knows humour, from 
elegant high comedy to irresistible faree—from a hair-line 
delineation of the ridiculous to a charcoal-sketch ; and fails 
in nothing he undertakes. With the exception of Farren, 
who is only his equal, Placide is unrivailed on the English 
or American stage. I wish him well, and well back again— 
God bless him ! 

Isee copied into the “ Literary Gazette and Quarterly 
Advertiser” an article on ‘“* Macauley’s Miscellanies,” which 
appeared some time since in a Boston periodical, and struck 
me at the time as somewhat remarkable. A lecture on the 
habits and characters of literary men, which was quoted 
from in the Boston papers, has also attracted great attention 
by its brilliancy and originality of view, and both these are 
by a very young business-man in Boston, Mr. E. P. Whipple. 
His mind is of the cast and calibre of the writers for the 
English Magazines of ten years ago, and I consider him a 
mine to be worked with great profit by the proprietors of 
the reviews. His kind is rare. 

James R. Lowell has a new volume of poems in press in 
Cambridge. Mr. L. has abandoned the law for the profes- 
sion of literature, and if there be such a thing as living by 
genius without making its “ belly of brass” and its “ feet of 
iron and clay,” (in other words, making the idol imagination 
omni-digestive and a trudger in the muddy highways of lite- 
rature,) Lowell is the man to achieve it. I look forward 
with great interest to this volume. 

A day or two since I went to sce the precocious youth ad- 
vertised to be only twelve years of age and with a full suit 
of whiskers. The whiskers I saw ; but the “ boy” looked to 
me like a sturdy old tar stunted by living between decks. I 
fancy his beard had very little the start of his wisdom-teeth 
and discretion. 

The beauty of the hats at the late Fair of the Institute 
should be noticed among improvements in the arts. I have 
seen no such elegant caput-covers in any other time or coun- 
try. It pleased me that the hatter whom I have looked upon 
for some time as the best in the country (Orlando Fish) has 
taken the first prize, both at the Fair of the American In- 
stitute and at the Franklin Institute Fair in Philadelphia. 

The wind is cold and the day sour. Colonel Johnson’s 
bared head should be well lined to stand it. 


I see that Jules Janin “ fobs off” another annual upon us 


under the name of “ The American in Paris.” It is writ- 
ten in his sparkling vein, and translated, as sparkle always 
is translated, with a loss. The truth is, that an American 
gentleman of New-York fell into Janin’s company in Paris, 
and showed him some notes he had made of his Parisian 
amusements; that the idea struck the great fewilletoniste of 
making this small diary the cover for a more detailed de- 
scription of Paris than would otherwise seem “ knowing,” 
and, the first having taken and sold, the second of a series 
has now appeared. Between Eugene Sue’s real “ Mysteries 
of Paris” and Janin’s presentable drawing-room pictures of 
it, we may get a very fair idea of the gay capital. Janin’s 
preface is written with the intention of being believed. He 
says: ‘Our American appears before you once more. Last 
year, at the same period, he described to you, in the best 
way he could, Parisian life during the brilliant months of 
winter. He had then arrived at the great city, at the very 
moment when the closing days of autumn were disappearing 
beneath the yellow leaves. A traveller without affectation, 
he asked nothing more than to take his part in the sweet 
joys, lively emotions, and noisy pleasures of this world of the 
powerful and the rich; he endured as well as he could the 
intoxications and the delirium of the masked ball; the 
thousand cross-fires of Parisian conversation ; the paradoxes, 
the slanders, and even the innocent calumnies that he sa‘w 
around him; he entered into all; he wished to see every 
thing, and he fulfilled his wish. Not that he advanced very 
far into the mysteries of the good city ; but he stood, as one 
may say, on the edge of the wood, and thence he threw his 
curious and attentive look upon those gay and quickly chang- 
ing lights and shades. For a fellow-countryman of Frank- 
lin’s, our Yankee is certainly somewhat of an acute observe... 
What he did not see he guessed ; not sometimes without a 
certain discrimination and pertinence. That which we 
especially admire in him, and which will not displease the 
reader, is a great fund of benevolence, a happy good-humour 
which has nothing’ affected about it, and an indescribable 
entrain and rapture, which the greater part of the time keeps 
the reader awake. This is all that we can say in his favour, 
for we are not of the number of those tiresome editors who 
are always saying ‘ come and see a masterpiece ; come and 
salute a great man; the great man and the masterpiece were 
both invented by me.’ We hope never to fall into this 
enthusiasm, which is very unbecoming in him who is its 
object. All our duty as editor we have faithfully fulfil- 
ed, and now it is for the book to defend itself. If by 
chance it is a good book, depend upon it the public will 
receive it with favour. All our ambition is, that, after 
having thoroughly admired the embellishments of Lami, 
you will read a few of those pages in which the translator 
has endeavoured to reproduce somewhat of the grace, the 
vivacity, and the interest of the original book.” I have 
made a long extract from the preface, but I thought it would 
amuse you to see how the celebrated critic can talk about 
himself, with a transparent mask over his face. 

A gentleman in New-Orleans has kindly taken the trouble 
to write to me, correcting an error in one of my letters 
touching the word numsuc. I quoted, as you will recollect, 
from a Pennsylvania paper, an etymology derived from 
Homberg, the quack. My correspondent says: “ By refer- 
ring to Aiken’s memoirs of Oliver Goldsmith you will be 
convinced that the word is much older. There you will 
find a letter, published in the ‘ London Packet’ of Wednes- 
day, March 24, 1773, over the signature of Tom Tickle, 
addressed to Goldsmith, and ridiculing his comedy of ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ which had been performed for the first 











time but a few nights before. The letter begins thus: ‘To 
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Dr. Goldsmith: Vous vous noyez en vanité. Sir: The un- 
happy knack which you have learned of puffing your own 
compositions provokes me to come forth. You have not 
been the editor of newspapers and magazines not to discover 
the trick of literary HumBUG.’ ” 





TO CALLOW CHICKSTER 


OF OUR FEATHER. 


a 


P) 


We get, from literary fledglings, at least one letter per 
diem, requesting detailed advice on the quo modo of a first 
flight in prose or poesy. We really suppose we have, or are to 
have, an end to our life, and we like to economise time. So 
we publish a letter, which we once had occasion to write, 
and which must serve as a circular—a letter which we re- 
corded in our diary when it was written—recorded with the 
following preface : 

There lies before me, now, upon my table, a letter of three 
tolerably compact pages, addressed to a young gentleman of 
— college, who is “ bit by the dipsas” of authorship. His 
mother, a sensible, plain, farmer’s widow, chanced to be my 
companion for a couple of days in a stage coach, and while 
creeping over the mountains, between the Hudson and the 





contributors to the numerous periodicals 0; England, are the 
picked men of thousands—the accepted of hosts rejected— 
the flower of a highly educated and refined people—soldiers, 
sailors, lords, ladies, and lawyers—all at leisure, all anxious 
to turn a penny, all ambitious of print and profit; and this 
great army, in addition to the hundreds urged by need and 
pure literary zeal—this great army, I say, are before you in 
the market, offering their wares to your natural customer, at 
a price for which you cannot afford to sell—nothing ! It is 
true that by this state of the literary market, you have fewer 
competitors among your countrymen—the best talent of the 
country being driven, by necessity, into less congenial but 
more profitable pursuits; but even with this advantage— 
(none but doomed authors in the field)—you would probably 
find it difficult, within five years after you graduated, to con- 
vert your best piece of poetry into a genuine dollar. I allow 
you, at the same time, full credit for your undoubted genius. 

You naturally inquire how American authors live. I an- 
swer, by being English authors. There is no American 
author who lives by his pen, for whom London is not the 
chief market. Those whose books sell only in this country, 


\|make scarce the wages of a day labourer—always excepting 





religious writers, and the authors of school-books, and such 


Susquehannah, she paid my common sense the compliment | works as owe their popularity to extrinsic causes. To begin 
of unburthening a very stout heart to me. Since her hus- | on leaving college, with legitimate book-making—writing 


band’s death she has herself managed the farm, and by active, 
personal oversight, has contrived “to make both ends so far 
lap,” (to use her own expression,) as to keep her only boy at 
college. By her description, he is a slenderish lad in his con- 
stitution, fond of poetry, and bent on trying his fortune with 
his pen, as soon as he has closed thumb and finger on his de- 
gree. The good dame wished for the best.advice I could 
give him on the subject, leaving it to me, (after producing a 
piece of his poetry from her pocket, published in one of the 
city papers,) to encourage or dissuade. I apprehended a 
troublesome job of it, but after a very genial conversation, 
(on the subject of raising turkeys, in which she quite agreed 
with me, that they were cheaper bought than raised, when 
corn was fifty cents a bushel—greedy gobblers !) I reverted 
to the topic of poetry, and promised to write the inspired 
Sophomore my views as to his prospects. Need I record it? 


—that long letter affects me like an unsigned bank note—| 
like something which might so easily have been money— || 
like a leak in the beer-barrel—like a hole in the meal-bag! || that throug 


It irks me to lose them—three fair pages—a league’s drift to 
leeward—a mortal morning’s work, and no odor lucri thence 
arising! I cannot stand it, Mrs. , and Mr. Sopho- 
more ————! You are welcome to the autograph copy, but, 
faith! I must print it. There is a superfluity of adjectives, 
(intended, as it was, for private perusal,) but I will leave 
them out in the copy. 





Thus runs the letter :— 


Dear Sir:—You will probably not recognize the hand- 
writing in which you are addressed, but by casting your eye 
to the conclusion of the letter, you will see that it comes from 
an old stager in periodical literature ; and of that, as a pro- 
fession, I am requested by your mother to, give you, as she 
phrases it, “ the cost and yield.” You will allow what right 
you please to my opinions, and it is only with the authority 
of having lived by the pen, that I pretend to offer any hints 
on the subject for your guidance. As “ the farm” can afford 
you nothing beyond your education, you will excuse me for 
presuming that you need information mainly as to the liveli- 
hood to be got from literature. 

Your mother thinks it is a poor market for potatoes, where 
potatoes are to be had for nothing, and that is simply the con- 


||novels, tales, volumes of poetry, &c., you must have at 
| least five years support from some other source, for until 
you get a name, nothing you could write would pay “ board 
and lodging ;” and “ getting a name” in America, implies 
having first got a name in England. Then we have almost 
no professed, mere authors. They have vocations of some 
||other character also. Men like Dana, Bryant, Sprague, 
'| Halleck, Kennedy, Wetmore, though, no doubt, it is the 
first wish of their hearts to devote all their time to literature, 
are kept, by our atrocious laws of copyright, in paths less 
|| honourable to their country, but more profitable to them- 
|| Selves, and by far the greatest number of discouraged authors, 
||are “broken on the wheel” of the public press. Gales, 
|| Walsh, Chandler, Buckingham, and other editors of that 
|| stamp, are men driven aside from authorship, their proper 
vocation. 

Periodical writing seems the natural novitiate to literary 
|fame in our country, and I understand from your mother 
h this lies your chosen way. I must try to give 
you as clear an idea as possible of the length and breadth 
of it, and perhaps I can best do so by contrasting it with 
another career, which, (if advice were not always useless,) 
I should sooner advise. 


| 


| 
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Your mother’s farm then, consisting of near a hundred 
acres, gives a net produce of about five hundred dollars a 
year—hands paid, I mean, and seed, wear and tear of tools, 
team, &c., first subtracted. She has lived as comfortable 
as usual for the last three or four years, and stil] contrived to 
lay by the two hundred and fifty dollars expended annually 
on your education. Were you at home, your own labour 
and oversight would add rather more than two hundred dol- 
lars to the income, and with good luck you might call your- 
self a farmer with five hundred dollars, as the Irish say “ to 
the fore.” ‘Your vocation, at the same time, is dignified, 
and such as would reflect favourably on your reputation, 
should you hereafter become in any way eminent. During 
six months in the year, you would scarce find more than 
an hour or two in the twenty-four, to spare from sleep or 
labour ; but in the winter months, with every necessary at- 
tention to your affairs out of doors, still find as much leisure 
for study and composition as most literary men devote to 
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those purposes. I say nothing of the pabulum of rural in- 
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fluences to the mind, but will just hint at another incidental 
advantage you may not have thought of, viz :—that the pub- 
lic show much more alacrity in crowning an author, if he 
does not make bread and butter of the laurels! In other 
words, if you are a farmer, you are supposed, (by a world not 
very brilliant in its conclusions,) to expend the most of your 
mental energies, (as they do,) in making your living ; and 
your literature goes for an “ aside”—waste-water, as the 
millers phrase it—a very material premise in both criticism 
and public estimation. 

At your age, the above picture would have been thrown 
away on myself, and I presume, (inviting as it seems to my 
world-weary eyes,) it is thrown away now upon you. I shall 
therefore try to present to you the lights and shadows of the 
picture which seem to you more attractive. 

Your first step will be to select New-York as the city 
which is to be illustrated by your residence, and to com- 
mence a search after some literary occupation. You have 
a volume of poetry which has been returned to you by your 
“ literary agent,” with a heavy charge for procuring the re- 
fusal of every publisher to undertake it, and with your pride 
quite taken out of you, you are willing to devote your Latin 
and Greek, your acquaintance with prosody and punctua- 
tion, and a very middling proficiency in chicography—(no 
offence—your mother showed me your autograph list of bills 
for the winterterm)—all this store of accomplishment you offer 
to employ for a trifle beside meat, lodging, and apparel. 
These, you say, are surely moderate expectations for an 
educated man, and such wares, so cheap, must find a ready 
market. Of such stuff, you know that editors are made, and 
in the hope of finding a vacant editorial chair, you pocket 
your MSS., and commence inquiry. At the end of the 
month, you begin to think yourself the one person on earth 
for whom there seems no room. There is no editor wanted, 
no sub-editor wanted, no reporter, no proof-reader, no poet! 
There are passable paragraphists by scores—educated young 
men, of every kind, of promising talent, who, for twenty 
dollars a month, would joyfully do twice what you propose— 
give twice as much time, and furnish twice as much “ copy.” 
But as you design, of course, to “go into society,” and 
gather your laurels as they blossom, you cannot see your way 
very clearly with less than a hay maker’s wages. You pro- 
ceed with your inquiries, however, and are, at last, quite 
convinced that few things are more difficult, than to coin 
uncelebrated brains into current money—that the avenues 
for the employment of the head, only, are emulously crowd- 
ed—that there are many more than you had supposed, who 
have the same object as yourself, and that, whatever fame 
may be in its meridian and close, its morning is mortifica- 
tion and starvation. 

The “small end of the horn” has a hole in it, however, 
and the bitter stage of experience I have just described, 
might be omitted in your history, if, by any other means, 
you could be made small enough to go in. The most con- 
siderable diminution of size, perhaps, is the getting rid, for 
the time, of all idea of “ living like a gentleman”—(accord- 
ing to the common acceptation of the phrase.) To be wil- 
ling to satisfy hunger in any clean and honest way, to sleep 
in any clean and honest place, and to wear any thing clean 
and honestly paid for, are phases of the crescent moon of 
fame, not very prominently laid down in our imaginary 
chart ; but they are, nevertheless, the first indication of that 
moon’s waxing. I see by the advertisements, that there 
are facilities now for cheap living, which did not exist 
«‘ when George the Third was King.” A dinner (of beef, 


bread, and potatoes, with a bottle of wine,) is offered, by an 
advertiser, of the savory name of G 


for a shilling, and 











a breakfast, most invitingly described, is offered for sixpence. 
I have no doubt a lodging might be procured at the same 
modest rate of charge. ‘ Society” does not move on this 
plane, it is true, but society is not worth seeking at any great 
cost, while you are obscure, and if you wait ’till the first mo- 
ment when it would be agreeable, (the moment when it 
thinks it worth while to caress you,) it will come to you— 
like Mahomet to the mountain. And like the mountain’s 
moving to Mahomet, you will find any premature ambition 
on the subject. 

Giving up the expectation of finding employment suited 
to your taste, you will, of course, be “open to offers,” and I 
should counsel you to take any that would pay, which did 
not positively shut the door upon literature. At the same 
wages you had better direct covers in a newspaper office, 
than contribute original matter which costs you thought, yet 
is not appreciated ; and, in fact, as I said before with reference 
to farming, a subsistence not directly obtained by brain-work, 
is a material advantage to an author. Eight hours of mere 
mechanical copying, and two hours of leisurely composition, 
will tire you less, and produce more for your reputation than 
twelve hours of intellectual drudgery. The publishers and 
booksellers have a good deal of work for educated men\— 
proof-reading, compiling, corresponding, &c., and this is,a 
good step to higher occupation. As you moderate your 
wants, of course you enlarge your chances for employmejnt. 

Getting up in the world, is like walking through a mist— 
your way opens as you get on. I should say, that with toler- 
ably good fortune, you might make by your pen, two hun- 
dred dollars the first year, and increase your income a hyn- 
dred dollars annually, for five years. This, as a literaky 
‘ operative.” After that period, you would either remain, 
stationary, a mere “ workey,” or your genius would discover 
“by the cip of the divining rod,” where, in the well-search- 
ed bowels of literature lay an unworked vein of ore. In the 
latter case, you would draw that one prize in a thousand 
blanks of which the other competitors in the lottery of fame 
feel as sure as yourself. 

As a “stock” or“ starring” player upon the literary stage, 
of course you desire a crowded audience, and it is worth 
your while, perhaps, to inquire (more curiously than is laid 
down in most advices to authors) what is the number and 
influence of the judicious, and what nuts it is politic to throw 
to the groundlings. Abuse is, in criticism, what shade is in 
a picture, discord in harmony, acid in punch, salt in season- 
ing. Unqualified praise is the death of Tarpeia, and to be 
neither praised nor abused, is more than death—it is inani- 
tion. Query—how to procure yourself to be abused? In 
your chemical course next year, you will probably give a 
morning’s attention to the analysis of the pearl, among other 
precious substances, and you will be told by the professor, 
that it is the consequence of an excess of carbonate of lime 
in the flesh of the oyster—in other words, the disease of the 
sub-aqueous animal who produces it. Now, to copy this 
politic invalid—to learn wisdom of an oyster—find out what 
is the most pungent disease of your style, and hug it ’till it 
becomes a pearl. A fault carefully studied, is the germ of a 
peculiarity, and a peculiarity is a pearl of great price to an 
author. The critics begin very justly, by hammering at it 
as a fault, and after it is polished into a peculiarity, they 
still hammer at it as a fault, and the noise they make at- 
tracts attention to the pearl, and up you come from the deep 
sea of obscurity, not the less intoxicated with the sunshine, 
because, but for your disease, you would never have seen it. 

With one more very plain piece of counsel, I have done. 
Never take the note of any man connected with literature, 
if he will cash it for fifty per cent. 
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